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I mproving graduation rates and reducing dropout rates are high-priority 
items on the national agenda lor high school reform. There is increasing 
recognition that a high school diploma is a minimum requirement for success 
in the workplace and that too few students obtain this minimum standard.' 
Yet, it is a problem that can sometimes feel overwhelming to try to manage. 
In part, this is because of the magnitude of the problem; nationally, nearly 
one-third of students do not graduate from high school.^ Almost half the 
Chicago Public Schools (CPS) students fail to graduate from high school, 
and in some CPS high schools more students drop out than graduate.^ These 
numbers underscore the urgency of addressing this issue immediately. 

The dropout problem is also difficult to manage because its causes are 
many and complex. Research on dropping out has shown that the decision 
to persist in or leave school is affected by multiple contextual factors — 
family, school, neighborhood, peers — interacting in a cumulative way over 
the life course of a student."' This suggests a daunting task for dealing with 
the problem of dropout — if so many factors are involved in the decision 
to drop out of school, including experiences outside of school and in early 
grades, how can any high school effort substantially address the problem? 

What is often lost in discussions about dropping out is the one factor 
that is most directly related to graduation — students’ performance in their 
courses. In Chicago, we have shown that inadequate credit accumulation 
in the freshman year, which usually results from course failures, is highly 
predictive of failing to graduate four years later. Research in New York City 
has shown very similar connections between inadequate credit accumula- 
tion and eventual dropping out, and national data confirms this; almost 
all students who drop out leave school far behind in course credits.’ As we 
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document here in more detail, success in high school 
coursework is directly tied to eventual graduation. 
Knowing that graduation is directly tied with course 
grades suggests two potential strategies for address- 
ing dropout problems. At the very least, we can use 
freshman course performance to identify students at 
high risk of dropping out to target with support and 
intervention. At the most, if schools and teachers can 
influence the quality of students' performance in their 
coursework, then they have a direct lever to affect 
graduation rates — a lever that should simultaneously 
improve student achievement. 

In this report, we look closely at students' perfor- 
mance in their coursework during their freshman 
year, how it is related to eventual graduation, and 
how personal and school factors contribute to success 
or failure in freshman-year courses. We show that 
data on course performance can be used to identify 
future dropouts and graduates with precision, and 
we compare performance indicators to discern how 
they might be used for nuanced targeting of students 
at-risk of dropping out. We examine the factors that 
contribute to course performance in the freshman year, 
showing that success in coursework is affected more by 
what students do while they are in high school than 
by their preparation for high school and backgrounds. 
Finally, we provide evidence that teachers and schools 
matter for how students perform in their courses, and 
that efforts to reduce dropout rates are consistent with 
initiatives to address low achievement. 

We focus on the freshman year because our prior 
work, and work by others, has shown that course 



performance in the freshman year sets the stage for 
eventual graduation. This report builds on a report 
we released June 2005 that described and defined 
the “freshman on-track indicator.” In that report, we 
showed the relationship between being on-track at the 
end of the freshman year and graduating from high 
school four and five years later. On-track students had 
at least ten semester credits (five full-year course credits) 
and no more than one semester F in a core course by 
the end of their first year in high school. Students who 
were on-track at the end of their freshman year were 
nearly four times more likely to graduate from high 
school than their classmates who were not on-track."^ 
The original on-track report provided initial evi- 
dence that we could use freshman-year course perfor- 
mance to precisely identify future dropouts. While it 
was a key validation of the on-track indicator, it left a 
number of unanswered questions: Why is the indica- 
tor predictive? Why are students off-track? And what 
might high schools themselves contribute to students' 
course performance? Furthermore, that report only 
examined whether students were making minimal 
progress in their freshman year, which meant whether 
they were earning sufficient credits to be on-track for 
promotion to the tenth grade. But we want students to 
graduate from high school ready for college and work, 
which means we should aim for students doing A and 
B quality work.^ In this report, we pull apart a variety 
of indicators of freshman course performance — includ- 
ing students failures, absences, and overall grades — to 
learn what matters for a successful freshman year. 
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1 E.g., Orficld (2004); Barton (2005); National Association of 
Secondary School Principles (2005). 

2 Swanson (2004). 

3 Ai Ic ns wo rt h ( 200 5 ) . 

4 Rumberger (2004); Alexander, Entwisle, and Kabbani (2001). 

5 Cab ill, Haniiltoii, and Lynch (2006); National Center for 
Education Statistics (2007). 

6 Reseaidi in Philadelphia has also shown that coiirse perfomiaiice 
in the eighth and ninth grades can be used to identify dmpouts 
years before they leave school (see work hy Robert Balfanz, Ruth 
Curran Neild, and Lisa Herzog). For example, using detailed records 
on students, Neild and Balfanz (2005) used attendance and failure 
in the eighth and ninth grades to identify dropouts in Philadelphia. 
As in ChicagOj they found that test scores were not as predictive of 
graduation as students" performance in their cotirsewoik. 



7 As documented in the CCSR report, From high school to the future: 
A look al CPS gradtmtes’ college enrollment^ eollege preparation, and 
gradmiion from four-year colleges^ students with a GPA lower than a 

2.0 are unlikely to enroll in college, and those with a GPA lower than 

3.0 arc unlikely to obtain a four-year degree. Grades are also very 
predictive of future earnings (Miller, 1993). 
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A Close Look at Course Grades, Failures, 
and Absences in the Freshman Year 

Asa measure of minimally adequate performance, the on-track indicator 
J- \- groups together marginally successful students and very successful 
ones. Knowing that the on- and off-track groups both contain students with 
widely differing course performances, we decided to explore what aspects of 
being off-track made students less likely to graduate, and if more nuanced 
indicators of course performance — such as number of course failures, GPA, 
or absences — might be better predictors of eventual graduation. We begin 
this chapter by examining these other indicators of course performance as 
predictors of graduation. We then use the other indicators to look more closely 
at what it means to be off-track. 

A Number of Freshman-Year Indicators Can Be Used to Predict 
High School Graduation 

The on-track indicator is highly predictive of graduation, but it is a blunt 
indicator* and the requisite data to construct the indicator are not available 
until the end of a students first year in high school. Schools and districts 
often ask if there are other indicators that could be used to forecast graduation. 
In fact, there are several related measures of how well students do during 
their freshman year that are equally predictive and more readily available, 
including freshman-year GPA, the number of semester course failures, and 
freshman-year absences. 
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Freshman Course Performance Among CPS Students 

This report analyzes several different, but related, 
indicators of fresh man -year performance. Each is 
defined below, along with summary figures that 
show the performance of firsMime ninth-graders in 
the 2004-05 school year (24,894 students). We in- 
clude only students who remained in school through 
spring of their freshman year. 

The 2005 report on the on-track indicator showed 
that freshman-year course performance has improved 
over the last decade in CPS; on-track rates improved 
from 50 percent with the 1994—95 freshman class 
to 60 percent with the 2003-04 class (excluding 
first-year dropouts), while freshman-course pass rates 
improved from 76 to 81 percent over the same 
period.^ However, as detailed below, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that, in general, freshmen in 
CPS still do very poorly; more than half of fresh- 
men fail a course, the average GPA is below a C, and 
absence rates are very high — 40 percent of freshmen 
miss more than four weeks of school (including class 
cutting). The statistics would sound even worse if we 
included freshmen dropouts in the calculations. For 
many students, freshman year is like a bottleneck — 
their performance is so poor that they are unable to 
recover. These negative experiences in freshman year 
put students at high risk of not graduating, which 
later prevents them from participating in the main- 
stream economy and larger society. We cannot hope 
to substantially improve graduation rates unless we 
substantially improve students’ course performance 
in their freshman year, 

On-Track: A student is considered on-track if he or 
she has accumulated five full credits (ten semester 
credits) and has no more than one semester F in a 
core subject (English, math, science, or social sci- 
ence) by the end of the first year in high school. 
This is an indicator of the minimal expected level 
of performance. Students in CPS need 24 credits to 
graduate from high school, so a student with only 5 
credits at the end of freshman year will need to pass 
courses at a faster rate in later years. The definition 



is aligned with the CPS promotion policy for moving 
from freshman to sophomore year, which only requires 
five full credits. In the 2004-05 freshman class, 59 
percent of first-time high school students were on-track 
while 4l percent were off-track (excluding students 
who dropped out before the end of their first year in 
high school). 

Number of Semester Course Failures: In this report, we 
measure failures across all courses by semester. This 
differs fi'om the on-track indicator, which only incor- 
porates failures in core subjects (reading, math, science, 
and social science); this report examines overall course 
performance, not just performance in core courses. A 
typical student takes 7 courses each semester; thus, a 
typical student could fail as many as 14 courses in a 
year. Figure 1 graphs the number of semester courses 
failed by first-time freshmen In the 2004-05 school 
year, excluding students who dropped out before the 
end of their first year in high school. The modal cat- 
egory of failures is 0; however, more than half the CPS 
freshmen (53 percent) fail at least one course. 



RGIIRE 1 

Number of Course Failures Among Freshmen in 2004-05 
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Grade Point Average (GPA): CPS students receive a 
weighted GPA on their report card, which gives extra 
points for grades in honors and Advanced Placement 
(AP) courses* In this report, we analyze unweighted 
GPAs (which use values of 4 points for an A, 3 for a 
2 for a C, 1 for a D, and 0 for an F) for all credit-bear- 
ing classes* We analyze unweighted GPAs rather than 
weighted GPAs because all students do not have equal 
access to honors. International Baccalaureate (IB), and 
AP courses. Figure 2 shows the distribution of GPAs 
among first- time freshmen in 2004-05, for students 
who remained in school through spring term* A 2*0 
GPA (C average) is typical for CPS freshmen* Very 
few students — only 3 percent — have A averages tlieir 
freshman year, while more than 40 percent of freshmen 
finish the year with a GPA lower than 2*0 (a D+ aver- 
age or lower)* About a quarter of students have a B or 
higher average at the end of their freshman year* 

FIGURE 2 
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Course Absences: Absences are counted on a course- 
by-course basis and then aggregated into total 
number of days absent* If a student misses one out 
of seven courses in a day, it counts as one-seventh 
of a day of absence for that student* Figure 3 shows 
absence rates for students entering CPS high schools 
in the 2004-05 school year, excluding students 
who dropped out before the end of their first year 
in high school* One-quarter of students missed less 
than one week of school per semester* Forty percent 
of students m issed more than two weeks of school 
per semester, which is a month or more of class time 
per year* There are 90 days in each semester, so 
these students missed more than 10 percent of the 
annual instructional time* Students can be counted 
as truant with 20 unexcused full-day absences* 



FIGURE a 
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Table 1 shows how well each of the four indicators 
of freshman-year course performance predicts whether 
students will graduate from high school within four 
years* Whether a student is on-track, GPA, and the 
number of semester course failures all correctly identify 
graduates and nongiaduates 80 percent of the time. 
GPA is the most accurate for identifying nongradu- 
ates. Freshman-year absences are slightly less predic- 
tive than the other three indicators because they do 
not distinguish students who are attending school but 
performing poorly in their classes from those who are 
attending and performing well. Although the four 
indicators of course performance may seem somewhat 
interchangeable, they each provide somewhat different 
information, as described below. 

TABLE 1 



Predictive Ability of Indicators of Freshman- Year Performance 



Freshman 

Pertormance 

Indicator 
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55% 
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Absences 
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Fall-semester absences 
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In the earlier report, we showed that students on- 
track at the end of their freshman year are about four 
times more likely to graduate than off-track students 
(see Figure 4). The on-track indicator has advantages 
over the other indicators in terms of ease of reporting 
and being easily understood by a broad public. Because 
it is a categorical variable with only two values — either 
on- or off-track — it is easy to report trends over time. 
However, the on-track indicator does not provide infor- 
mation that is precise enough to allow specific students 
to be targeted for specific interventions. In addition, 
the indicator does not provide timely information to 
schools: it cannot be calculated until the summer after 
students first year of high school. 

Several researchers have found that high absence 
rates are strong predictors of dropping out.^ In CPS, 
about 15 percent of first-time freshmen have extremely 



high absence rates, missing one month or more of 
classes each semester (see Figure 3). These students 
have largely disengaged from school — they remain 
enrolled, but have marginal attendance — and they have 
less than a 10 percent chance of graduating (see Figure 
5)* However, it is not just extremely low attendance 
that is problematic. Even moderate levels of absences are 
a came for concern. Just one to two weeks of absence 
per semester, which are typical for CPS freshmen, are 
associated with a substantially reduced probability of 
graduating, in the 2000-01 cohort, only 63 percent 
of students who missed about one week (five to nine 
days) graduated in four years, compared to 87 percent 
of those who missed less than one week. This is of 
great concern, considering that only one-quarter of 
CPS freshmen miss less than one week of school per 
semester. Attendance is clearly a vital part of graduating 
from high school, but beyond this we show evidence 
later in this report that attendance is the most essential 
requirement for avoiding course failure. 

Information on absences is available early in the 
school year and might be the most practical indicator 
for identifying students for early interventions. More 
than half the nongraduates can be identified by the 
end of the first semester using either absence or failure 
rates. By the end of the first term, course grades and 
failure rates are slightly better predictors of graduation 
than attendance because they directly indicate whether 
students are making progress in their courses. These 
rates also provide more specific information to target 
programs for struggling students than the on-track 
indicator. GPA, in particular, provides information 
about who is likely to struggle in later years and is the 
best indicator for predicting nongraduates7 As shown 
in Figure 6, students with a 2.5 GPA (C+ average) 
in their freshman year have a very high likelihood of 
graduating within four years — 86 percent did so in the 
2000-01 freshman cohort. As grades fall between 2.0 
(C average) and 0.5 (D- average), graduation rates fall 
dramatically, just under three-fourths of students with 
a 2.0 (C average) graduated by 2004 in the 2000-01 
cohort, compared to about one -quarter of students 
with a 1.0 (D average). Virtually no student with an 
average lower than a D in the freshman year earned a 
CPS diploma; this is a cause for concern, given that 15 
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FIGURE 4 FIGURE B 

Four- Year Graduation Rates by Freshman On-Track Status Four- Year Graduation Rates by Freshman Absence Rates 





FIGURE G FIGURE 7 

Four- Year Graduation Rates by Freshman GPA Four- Year Graduation Rates by Freshman Course Failures 
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percent of CPS students finished their freshman year 
with lower than a D average (see Figure 2)* 

On the other hand, students with good grades in 
their first year are very likely to be successful in their 
remaining years of high school. I n the 2000—01 enter- 
ing class, almost all students with a B average or higher 
at the end of their freshman year graduated within four 
years. Furthermore, almost 80 percent of these students 
graduated with a final GPA of 3.0 or higher. We know 
from research that the decision to drop out is affected 
by myriad factors in students' lives, many of which exist 
outside of the school.'"^ It is probable that first-year stu- 
dents who earned high grades experienced fewer outside 
stressors than other students, and fewer personal and 
home problems undoubtedly made graduating from 
high school easier for them. However, it is also likely 
that many of the students who received good grades 



their freshman year also struggled with problems 
outside of school sometime during their four years of 
high schooh Remember from Figure 2 that almost a 
quarter of CPS freshmen have B or higher averages in 
a district that is about 90 percent low income — thus, 
most students with B or higher averages are low^income 
students. Still, 95 percent of the students with B or 
higher averages graduated within four years."^ Success 
in the freshman year may make it easier for students 
to continue, despite personal and family problems that 
might develop during the course of high school. 

Clearly, CPAs are related to course failures because 
failures are part of the calculation of students CPAs. 
Course failures are more directly tied to graduation, 
however, because students need to accumulate a specific 
number of course credits to receive a diploma, and 
they must pass their classes to obtain credits. This is 



Students' Freshman-Year Course Performance Is Much More Important for Graduation Than 
Their Background Characteristics and Prior Achievement 



Students' likelihood of graduation is affected by 
their educational experiences prior to high school, 
and is related to their economic and demographic 
backgrounds."^ Research on graduation has shown 
particularly strong relationships of graduation 
with students' test scores and age on entry into 
high school — which is a proxy for grade retention. 
Graduation is also related to students' gender, race, 
and economic status. However, all of these factors to^ 
gether explain only about 1 2 percent of the variation 
in graduation rates in the cohort of students entering 
CPS high schools in the 2000-01 school yearT In 



contrast, students freshman-year GPA and number 
of Fs explain 39 percent of the variation in gradua- 
tion rates Once we know how students performed 
in their classes in their freshman year, additional 
information about their backgrounds does little to 
improve our prediction of whether they will gradu- 
ate. ^ As we showed in Table 1, ninth-grade Fs or 
GPA each can be used to predict about 80 percent of 
graduates; if we include information about students' 
background characteristics and prior achievement, 
we only improve the prediction by about half a 
percentage pointT 



Sidebar Endnotes 

A E>g., Rimibcrgcr (2004); and Alexander, Entwisle, and Kabbani 
( 2001 ). 

B This is the reduction in log-likelihood (pseudo-R^ that is 
achieved by predicting graduation with students^ eigbtb-ginde 
test scores, age, gender, poverty, and economic status with 
a logistic regression model. 

C The variance explained increases from 1 2 to 40 percent if 
ijidicators of freshman course performance are included in the 
models described in the previous footnote. 



D Background characteristics explain only an additional 1 percent 
more variation in graduation rates than do freshmen F$ and GPA 
alone. 

E These statistics on variance explained in dropout arc similar, 
albeit slightly smaller, to those reported by Alexander, Entwisle, and 
Kabbani (2001) iji their comprehensive study of factors across the 
life'Course that coji tribute to graduation/d lopout. They reported 
that ninth 'grade performance, behaviors, and attitudes (GPA, gi^de 
retentioji, parent attitudes^ pupil behaviors, and pupil attitudes) 
together explained 44. 1 p>ercent of the variation in diopout rates; 
when they added in background factors, the variation explained 
increased by just under 6 percent (to 49.8 percent). 
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reflected in the consistent relationship between the 
number of courses a student fails and whether that 
student eventually graduates, as shown in Figure 7. 
Each additional course failure makes it more difficult 
to graduate? Once students have failed six semester 
courses (i.e., three fulhyear courses)^ they are so un- 
likely to graduate that additional failures only modestly 
decrease the probability of graduating; these students 
have failed half their courses or more/' 

Because each indicator has different advantages, an 
effective monitoring system could be created to take 
advantage of each indicator at different points in the 
school yean For example, because absence rates are 
known early in the school year, schools could address 
poor course attendance within the first quarten After 
students first-quarter grades are known, students with 
failure warnings should receive immediate supports* 
When semester grades are posted, those students 
with failures will need a strategy for making up miss- 
ing credits* At the end of the school year, students 
grades could be used to identify students at high risk 
of future failure and to identify students performing 
below their potential (e*g*, students with high test scores 
but low grades)* On-track rates for the cohort could 
be determined in the summer after the school year as 
a simple indicator to evaluate school programs and 
policies, and to identify particular groups of students 
with nonpromotion rates that are especially high* 

Course Failure Is a Sign that Students Are 
Generally Struggling in School 

Students can be off-track just by failing one yearlong 
course (two semester courses)* After writing the last 
report, we wondered about the extent to which students 
were thrown off-track by an aberrant course failure* We 
also wondered if course failure was as detrimental to 
graduation among students who were generally doing 
well in their other courses as it was for students who 
were struggling across all of their courses* To gain a 
better understanding of the variability in the course 
performance of on- and ofhtrack students, and what 
that variability means for graduation, we exami ne on- 
and off-track performance by students' failures and 
their grades in the courses they passed* 



In general, off-track students are struggling in all 
of their courses* Figure 8 shows the distribution of 
GPAs in passed courses by the number of semester 
course failures* Even on-track students have relatively 
low GPAs, Among students with no failures, the typical 
GPA is about 2*5 (C+)* Only half (48 percent) has a 
GPA of a B or higher; 23 percent are C or D+* Among 
students with only one semester F, who are also on- 
track by our definition, over 90 percent have a GPA 
lower than 3*0 (B average) in the courses that they pass* 
More than three-fourths of students who fail just one 
full-year course have grades averaging 2*0 or lower (C 
or lower) in the classes they pass* Almost all off-track 
students who fail two or more semester courses have 
GPAs of 2*0 or lower in the classes they pass* It is most 
typical for off-track students to have a GPA of 1*5 (D+ 
average) in the courses they pass* 

Few students experience isolated problems and 
perform well in other coursew^ork* Failure in even one 
semester course is generally a sign of trouble in other 
courses* This suggests that problems or successes in 
one class may generalize to other classes* For example, 
a student who skips one class may fail to show up to 
subsequent classes that day* Likewise, success in one 
class may lead a student to put forth more effort in other 
classes* Of course, performance in all courses will be 
affected by factors such as students' background and 
preparation, and by the overall instructional climate 
of the school* 

The strong connection between grades overall and 
failures in a few classes has implications for how we 
think about high school reform strategies* Instead of 
being isolated, problems with course failure tend to in- 
dicate broader problems of academic performance. This 
suggests that strategies that address particular courses 
(e,g,, math remediation or tutoring) might be limited 
in their ability to affect broader outcomes, compared 
to more comprehensive strategies (e*g*, instructional 
coordination across classes or school wide attendance 
initiatives)* This also suggests problems of course 
failures, dropping out, and low achievement should 
be addressed by coordinated strategies* These issues 
are discussed further as we explore the school factors 
associated with freshman-year course performance* 
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FIGURE a 

Grades in Passed Courses by Number of Course Failures 
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Overall Grades, as Well as Failures, 

Matter for Graduation 

Course failures and overall GPA are strongly related. 
However, among students with the same number of 
Fs, higher grades in other courses increase the likelihood 
of graduation. Figure 9 shows graduation rates classic 
fied by the number of Fs and GPA in the courses that 
students passed. Each column represents students with 
the same number of freshman-year failures. Among 
students with the same number of failures, those who 
had higher grades in the courses they passed were much 
more likely to graduate. Even students with no failures 
in their first year of high school were at some risk of 
not graduating if they had a C average or lower. It is 
likely that poor grades in the freshman year foreshadow 
problems with course failure in later years. Students 
who just barely pass their freshman classes are likely to 
struggle as they move into their sophomore year. 

Course grades predict the likelihood of graduating, 
but course failures have a direct effect on gradua- 
tion beyond their relationship with students' overall 
grades. Ultimately, students need course credits to 



FIGURE 9 

Graduation Rales by number of Fs and GPA m Passed Courses 




How to Read this Chart: 

Jtie size of the bubbles indicates 
the four-year graduation rate of 
students entering high schoof 
in the 2000-01 school year by 
dieir ffeshman year course faih 
iires and grades in the classes 
they passed. Students who 
passed aii of their courses in 
their first year of high school are 
in the first column. Their gradu- 
ation rates ranged from 62 per- 
cent among students with a 1.5 
GPA to 97 percent for students 
with a 4. 0. Among students who 
failed two semester classes their 
freshman year, graduation rates 
ranged from 45 percent among 
students who received a mix of 
Cs and Ds in the classes they 
passed (averaging 1.5 pomts) 
to 56 percent for students with 
ail Cs In the classes they passed 
(2.0 average), up to 68 percent 
br students with a mix of Cs and 
Bs (2.5 average) in the courses 
they passed. 
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graduate; and failures have a direct effect on the 
probability of graduating* As shown in Figure 9, the 
probability of graduating declines quickly with each 
additional course failure*^ This can be seen more 
clearly in Figure 10, which shows graduation rates 
by freshman GPA for both on- and off-track stu- 
dents* All students with very low freshman GPAs are 
off-track (see far left of graph), and nearly all students 
with high GPAs are on-track (see far right of graph). 
But in the middle range, GPAs from LO to 2*5 (D to 
C+), students can be either on- oi off-track depending 
on how many Fs they have* For students in this middle 
range, about 60 percent of students, having failed more 
than one semester course has a strong impact on the 
likelihood of graduating* Among students with the 
same overall GPA, on-track students are about 9 per- 
centage points more likely to graduate than off-track 
students with the same GPA* This occurs even though 
off-track students must have had higher grades in their 
passed courses than students with the same overall 
GPA who are on -track. 



Intervention Efforts Are Needed for More 
Than Just the Lowest- Performing Students 

Students with high rates of course failure are extremely 
unlikely to graduate* Those who fail four or more se- 
mester courses (i*e*, two courses in each semester), or 
who hold lower than a D average, probably need very 
intensive assistance in order to graduate; and schools 
may be disappointed with the effects of programs that 
are not sufficiently comprehensive* On the other hand, 
students with GPAs in the D+ or C- range, or just one 
failure in the first semester (two semester failures for 
the year), are about as likely to graduate as not to 
graduate. Because students in this GPA range con- 
stitute a large percentage of students and they have 
a reasonable chance of graduating, efforts to support 
these students could have a substantial payoff for school 
graduation rates. However, because such students are 
not the lowest performers, these students may not be 
seen as in great need of support* 

To gauge the degree to which graduation rates might 
be affected by a targeted effort to increase passing 



FIGURE 10 

Percentage of Students Who Graduated in Four Years by Freshman GPA and On-Track Status 




Freshman GPA 



Almost all students with 
GPAs below tO are off-track, 
while almost all students with 
GPAs above 23 are on-track. 
Students with GPAs of 1.0 
to 2.5 may be either on- or 
off-track, the gray lines show 
the difference in graduation 
rates for students with the 
same GPAs by on-track status. 
Students who are off-track 
must have had higher grades 
In the courses they passed 
than on-ttack students with the 
same GPA, yet they are about 
9 percentage pomts less likely 
to graduate. 
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rates> Figure 1 1 simulates the maximum improvements 
in graduation rates that could be expected if schools 
could find a way to get each student to pass two ad- 
ditional semester courses (one fulhyear course) in their 
freshman yean This could be considered a summer 
school recovery effect, since students can take a full- 
year course over the summer, or a potential effect of 
increasing academic supports in the school year. To 
estimate the effect, we simply assign each student the 
graduation rate observed among students who had two 
fewer failures than that student* This is an overestima- 
tion of potential graduation rates, because we do not 
consider other factors that are associated with failure 
that influence graduation* However, it allows us to 
gauge the relative effects of improvements in pass rates 
on different groups of students* 

The bottom of Figure 11 shows that about half the 
students who entered CPS high schools in 2000-01 
and failed to graduate four years later received multiple 



Fs in their freshman year: 2,679 students who failed 
to graduate had seven or more semester Fs in their 
freshman year, and an additional 1,347 students who 
failed to graduate had five or six semester Fs* Thus, this 
may seem like a reasonable group to target for recov- 
ery efforts or tutoring* However, improving pass rates 
among these students by two semester courses would 
do little to affect overall graduation rates — theii prob- 
ability of graduating is so small that they would still 
be unlikely to graduate with an additional two course 
credits* We might expect as many as 170 additional 
graduates among students with severi or more semes- 
ter failures (a 1 percentage point increase in the total 
graduation rate), and as many as 308 more graduates 
among students with five or six semester course failures 
(a 2 percentage point increase in the total graduation 
rate). Students with many course failures will need 
more support than tutoring or summer school to have a 
reasonable chance of graduating — all of these students 



FIGURE 11 

Estimated Improvements in Systemwide Graduation Rates if Each Student Passed Two Additional Semester Courses* 



100 %-, 




D 


1 2 


3 4 


5 6 


1+ 


9,344 students 


4,270 students 


2,247 students 


1,664 students 


2,815 students 


f.403 nongmdU3t9B 


U535 nongraduates 


7,394 nongraduates 


1,347 nongraduatos 


2.679 nongraduat&s 



Number of Semester Course Failures 



*Gmdu3tion mtes for students fsiling fewer tfmn two courses are estimated 
as if they failed no courses. This simulation suggests the maximum degree 
to which graduation rates could be expected to improve if each student failed 
two fewer courses or recovered two courses immediately after failure. It is an 
overestimation because it does not take into account factors other than Fs 
that affect graduation (e.g., grades in passed courses tend to be tower among 
students with more Fs). However, it can be used to gauge the relative effects 



of recovery or improvemerds in pass rates for students with different rates of 
faiiure. While studer}ts with muitipie Fs comprise the majority of nongraduates, 
small improvement in pass rates or recovery among these students would 
have a much smaller effect on graduation rates than similar efforts among 
students who have failed only one or two courses. Jirese figures are based 
on students in the 2000-01 freshman cohort. 
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How We Obtained Information on Students and Schools 



The analyses in this report are based on two cohorts 
of students. The statistics that show freshman coarse 
performance without any reference to graduation 
rates or survey data are based on all freshmen who 
entered CPS high schools in fall 2004 who did not 
attend charter schools (24,894 students). Statistics 
that tie freshman course performance to graduation 
rates are based on all students who entered CPS high 
schools in fall 2000 who did not transfer out of CPS 
before September 2004 and who did not attend a 
charter school (20,803 students).^ Statistics that 
use survey data only include those students from the 
2004-05 cohort who participated in the spring 2005 
surveys (14,045 students) described below. 

Data on students’ course absences and grades come 
from semes ter- by-semester grade files provided by 
the Chicago Public Schools (CPS). Data on grades 
and absences are provided separately for each coarse 
taken by each student each semester. All CPS schools, 
except charter schools, provide this information. 
For this reason, charter school students cannot be 
included in any of the analyses in this report. 

Data on students' background characteristics 
and school demographics come from student admin- 
istrative records and test score files provided by 
CPS. Gender, race, and age are part of the adminis^ 
trative record files. Mobility, which is calculated from 
longitudinal administrative records on individual 
students, is measured as the number of times a stu- 
dent changed schools in the three years prior to high 
school. Eighth-grade achievement is measured with 
students’ scores in the reading and math sections of 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS). 

Students’ socioeconomic status is measured 
through two variables, which were constructed from 
the 2000 U.S. census data, regarding the economic 
conditions in students’ residential block groups. The 
first, concentration of poverty, is constructed from 
information on the male unemployment rate and 
the percentage of families living below the poverty 
line. The second, social status, is constructed from 



information about average income and education 
levels. These indicators allow for much more dis- 
crimination in socioeconomic background than the 
simple indicator of free/reduced lunch, for which 
about 90 percent of CPS students are eligible. 

Measures of school climate come from surveys 
conducted by the Consortium on Chicago School 
Research (CCSR) in spring 2005. Nearly 130,000 
students, teachers, and principals across the system 
participated. Our surveys ask about learning climate, 
teacher-student relationships, leadership, and 
quality of the school s instructional program. They 
also ask about the school s professional environment, 
and the nature of the schools relationships with 
parents and the community. From these surveys we 
create measures about features of each school.^ 
Students' perceptions of climate are constructed 
from responses of ninth- and tenth-grade students. 
Teachers’ perceptions are constructed from respons- 
es of teachers at all grade levels. 

Unfortunately, the data do not allow us to dis- 
cern individual students' specific experiences on 
a class-by-ciass basis. For each measure, students 
either reported on just one of their courses (English 
or math) or on the school as a whole. We can ag- 
gregate the data from all students to create measures 
of climate across the school, and classroom climate 
across English and math classes in the school, but we 
cannot distinguish different patterns of experience 
within the school among different students. Still, 
these measures of the average climate in schools 
provide some evidence about what matters for course 
performance, although we would expect to find 
stronger relationships if we could map out different 
experiences within schools. 

Sidebar Endnotes 

A Students who left: for involuntary reasons (incarceration, 
instJtLitJOJializatioji, death) are excluded from analyses, along 
with those who transferred out of CPS. 

B For more information on our surveys and on the 
psychometric properties of our measures, visit the CCSR 
Weh site at cc^r. uchicagcj.edu. 
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need to pass at least four additional semester courses 
to be on-track, and many need much more. Modest 
efforts to support these students will not be sufficient 
to have a sizable impact on graduation rates. 

On the other hand, summer school and tutoring 
that is targeted at students with small numbers of 
course failures could potentially have a sizable effect 
on graduation rates. If students who failed just one or 
two semester classes were to pass those classes instead 



of failing them, we might expect as many as 894 ad- 
ditional graduates. If students who failed just three to 
four semester classes (up to two full-year classes) were 
to pass an additional two semester classes (one full-year 
class), we might expect an additional 569 more gradu- 
ates. Together, this is a 7 percentage point increase in 
the overall graduation rate. It is also likely easier to 
improve pass rates among students with few Fs than 
among students with multiple failures. 



Chapter 1 Endnotes 

1 E.g.j Bal&nx and. Ncild (2006) ■ Alcxanckn Entw^isk, and Horsey (1 997), 

2 In fact, 86 percent of nongraduates can be identified with freshman 
CPA by sacrificing specificity to 68 percent. 

3 Rumberger (2004a); and Alexander, Entwisle, and Kabbani (2001). 

4 Ninety'five percent of these students graduated withi!i four years, 
ajid only 3 percent dropped out. The remaining 2 percent lejiiained 
for a fifth year of high school. 

5 Besides preventing credit accumulation, failure may also impede 
graduation through indirect mechanisms. For example, failure may 
deniorali/je students and lower their expectations. Failure may also 



disrupt students^ schedules when they need to repeat a failed class. 
Ofteji ST tide Jits progress to classes that build on knowledge that 
should have been learned previously, thus a failure can Indicate that 
a studejit is unlikely to succeed in a fLiture class. For example, most 
CPS students who fail algebra in their freshman year take geometry 
in their sophomore year before passing algebra. 

6 Most students take seven courses in their first year of high school. 

7 Each additional course failure decreases the probability of graduat- 
ing by about the same amount as a decrease of half of a grade point 
across all classes. 
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What Matters for Grades and Failure in 
the Freshman Year: Student Backgrounds 
and Behaviors 



W hy do some students make a successful transition to high school 
while others fail? Is freshman course performance mostly a result 
of students* backgrounds and preparation in elementary school? Is perfor- 
mance influenced by where students go to school or by factors that are in 
the control of teachers and school professionals? In this chapter, we begin 
to address these questions by examining the student factors associated with 
course absences, failures, and grades. In a subsequent chapter, we bring in 
the characteristics of schools. 



Attendance Is Crucial for Passing Classes; Prior Academic 
Preparation Is Also Important for High Grades 

There are two obvious and interrelated reasons why students may not do well 
in their courses — either they are not prepared for the academic work required 
by their high school courses or they are not coming to class and expending 
sufficient effort to do the requisite work. If the first is the main reason for 
course failures, it indicates that we need greater focus on preparing students 
in elementary schools for the academic demands of high school. If the second 
is the larger contributor to failure, then the problem results from students' be- 
havior in high school and may be influenced by high school conditions. Some 
behavioral issues also may be addressed with more attention to attendance in 
elementary schools and better development of extra-academic skills, such as 
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abilities to communicate well, work with others, de- 
velop leadership, improve group behaviors, and resolve 
conflicts. But behavioral issues suggest a need for criti- 
cally examining high school culture and organization 
to identify ways that will encourage student partici- 
pation and engagement. For simplicity, we begin by 
comparing academic preparation as measured by test 
scores with student effort as measured by attendance. 
In subsequent analyses, we also include students' 
reports of studying behavior as a measure of effort. 
Before comparing their relationships with course 
failure, it is important to note that elementary test 
scores and high school attendance rates are strongly 
related to each other. Students with high achievement 
in elementary school are less likely to have high rates of 
course absence than those entering with low achieve- 
ment, as shown in Figure 12, While almost half the 
students with the highest elementary achievement miss 
less than one week of high school classes per semester, 
only 1 1 percent of students entering with low achieve- 
ment miss less than one week. More than a quarter 
of students with very low achievement in elementary 
school miss one month or more of classes pei semester. 

FIGURE 12 




Highest Third Second Lowest 

Eighth- Grade National Quartile on the ITBS 

Semester Absences in Days 
■ 0’4 Ms-9 1G-14 HlS’ld M2C+ 



This relationship is not surprising; for some of these stu- 
dents, low achievement in elementary school probably 
resulted from high absence rates in elementary school. 
Also, there is likely a reciprocal relationship between 
achievement and absences, so that students who do not 
feel successful in their classes have less motivation to 
come to school. Still, given their low achievement, these 
are the students who most need to come to school, and 
they tend to attend the least often. 

But it is not just students who enter high school 
with low achievement who are frequently absent. 
Attendance is a problem even among many high- 
achieving students. About half of the highest-achieving 
students — those entering high school with test scores 
ill the top quartile nationally — missed more chan one 
week of classes per semester, and almost three-fourths 
of students scoring in the third quartile (i,e,, above 
national norms) missed more than one week per se- 
mester, Just one week of absence per semester indicates 
problems with students' grades. 

Most people consider eighth-grade test scores to be 
good predictors of students' likelihood to do well in 
high school courses, and they are. However, course at- 
tendance is eight rimes more predictive of course failure 
in the freshman year than eighth-grade test scores; 
freshman absences can be used to predict 63 percent of 
the variation in course failures among freshmen in the 
2004-05 entering class, while together math and read- 
ing eighth-grade ITBS scores predict only 8 percent 
of the variation in course failures. As shown in Figure 
13, students who entered high school with very low 
eighth-grade achievement (with test scores that placed 
them in the bottom national quartile) who missed 
less than one week of classes per semester had fewer Fs, 
on average, than students entering high school with 
very high achievement (test scores in the top national 
quartile) who missed one addirional week (0,7 
semester course failures, compared to 0,9), Likewise, 
students with the lowest eighth-grade test scores who 
missed just one week of classes averaged fewer Fs than 
students with the highest test scores who missed two 
weeks {1,3, compared to 2,1), As shown in Figure 
13, students failure rates increase dramatically with 
more course absences (across the horizontal axis), 
but rise only modestly as eighth-grade achievement 
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FIGURE 13 

Average Number o1 Fs by Absences and Eighth-Grade Test Scores 




Absences in Days per Semester 

This figm oniy Include studsfits stifi mofied in school st the end of Sher treshmsn year. Only cetis mth at least B percent of stiidents are includeii. 



How to read th I s ch a rt : The size of the circles Indicates the extent of course 
failures. Students in the top row of the figure entemd high schoo! with the 
highest ievei of achieveinent, with test scores in the top nationai quartile. 
Very few of these students missed more than three weeks of school per 
semester, so there are no circles in columns that represent mors than three 
weeks of course absences. However students with high test scores who 
missed two weeks of classes in a semester averaged about two semester 

decreases (across the vertical axis). Among students 
with very high absence races, incoming achievement is 
not at all predictive of failures. Just one week of absence 
is associated with a much greater likelihood of failure, 
regardless of incoming achievement. 

There are likely a number of reasons that absences 
and failures are so strongly related. Obviously, attend- 
ing class is a requirement for obtaining course credit 
and necessary for learning course material. In addition 
teachers grading practices may incorporate absences 
or be affected by them. For example, teachers may 
reward good attendance through more lenient grading, 
while being especially strict in the grading of students 
who seem to be making less of an effort and are miss- 
ing class. In addition, students who are performing 
poorly may least want to attend class. In many cases, 
there may be a downward spiral; missing class leads 



course failures in a year. High -achieving students who missed one week of 
classes per semester averaged one semester failure. fJote ti?at failure rates 
increase dramatrca/Iy with gmater absence {moving to the right afong the 
horizontafaxis). Forexamp/er failure rates are lower among students entering 
high schoo f with the lowest test scores fin the bottom guartHe) who missed 
less than a week of school than among students with the highest test scores 
(in the top guarti/e) who missed one week of school. 

to poor performance, and poor performance leads 
students to avoid class. Research on dropping out has 
characterized the process as a gradual disengagement, 
where students miss more and more school, making it 
increasingly difficult to return,^ Absences and failures 
may also be related for spurious reasons; for example, a 
poorly organized class may provide little motivation for 
student attendance and may also provide little support 
for learning. We are not saying that the relationship is 
completely causal, with absences determining course 
failures. But it does make sense that grades suffer if 
students are not in class to learn. The overwhelming 
strength of this relationship does suggest that failures 
are largely determined by course absence. 

Among students with low absence rates, incoming 
achievement also predicts course failure. Students who 
entered high school with eighth -grade achievement 
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How We Measured Students' Studying Behaviors 

We created a measure of students' studying behaviors 
from four items on the CCSR survey of nintlv and 
tenth-graders, listed below. Together, the items 
formed a scale with a reliability of alphas 0.76. On 
average, 71 percent of students agreed or strongly 
agreed that they set aside time to do homework 



and study; 85 percent said they tried to do well 
on schoolwork even when it isnt interesting; 51 
percent said they don’t go out with friends if they 
need to study; while 44 percent said that they 
always study for tests.^^ 



Strongly Strongly 

How Much Do You Agree with the Following: Disagree Agree 



* 1 set aside time to do my homework and study. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 1 try to do well on my schoolwork even when it isn’t interesting to me. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* If 1 need to study, 1 don’t go out with my friends. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• 1 always study for tests. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Sidebar Endnotes 

A Another item that asked abotit the nmiiber of houi's spent 
studying was initially included in the measure. However^ it did 
not fit with the other items and lowered the reliability We were 
coticertied about including it in the measure because the number 
of hours that students studied was confounded w^ith the degree 



to which they needed to study. Wliile more time studying was 
associated with better outcomes when examined on its own* it 
was associated with worse outcomes once we controlled for other 
study habits. Thus, we chose not to include it as a control variable 
because it might be affected by the outcomes being studied. 



in rbe bottom national quartile but missed less than 
one week of high school per semester were more than 
twice as likely to fail a course as students with similar 
absence rates but elementary achievement in the top 
national quartile (averaging 0.7 failures compared to 
0.3 failures). Thus, academic preparation does mat- 
ter, but students' behaviors in high school are more 
important. 

Course attendance is also highly predictive of get- 
ting higher grades, not just avoiding failures. As with 
course failures, attendance is the strongest predictor 
of overall grades and of grades other than failures.^ 
In fact, more than half of the students who miss less 
than one week of school per semester have a GPA of 
3,0 (B average) or higher at the end of their first year, 
three-fourths have at least a 2.5 GPA, and 90 percent 
have at least a 2.0 GPA.^ In other words, almost all 
students who have good attendance also have average 
or higher grades. However, while course failure is 
overwhelmingly associated with course attendance. 



academic preparation remains very important for 
getting higher grades. Without controlling for other 
student characteristics or behaviors, 17 percent of 
the student-to-student variability in GPAs can be 
explained by incoming test scores, while incoming 
test scores are associated with just 8 percent of the 
variability in course failures. 

Looking beyond attendance, another measure of 
effort — students’ self-reported study behaviors — is 
also predictive of freshman-year failures, and is par- 
ticularly predictive of overall grades. Students who 
report high rates of studying earn GPAs that are 0.24 
points higher, on average, than students who report 
low rates of studying, controlling for other background 
characteristics, including eighth-grade achievement 
and high school attendance.^ Students who report 
high rates of studying also fail about 0.4 fewer courses 
than students with similar test scores and attendance 
who study little,^ 
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Course Grades Are Lower Among Boys 
and Nonwhite Students Than We Would 
Expect, Based on Their Behaviors and 
Academic Backgrounds 

A number of student demographic characteristics are 
associated with course failure rates and GPAj such as 
race, gender, number of school moves prior to high 
school, economic status, and age at entry into high 
schooL For example, boys, highly mobile students, and 
students entering older than age 14 are more likely to 
fail courses than other students. However, many of 
these relationships exist because students with these 
characteristics are more likely to have low elementary 
achievement, high absence rates, or both. Once we ac- 
count for incoming achievement and course absences, 
the relationships of economic status, mobility, and age 
with GPA and failure largely disappear. (Tables 8 and 
10 in Appendix D provide details on the relationships of 
these background variables using statistical models. 

Gender and race, however, are still related to course 
failure and GPA, after controlling for incoming achieve- 
ment and attendance. Gender is particularly predictive 
of failures and grades, with relationships that are similar 
in magnitude to those of incoming test scores. Without 
considering absence rates, boys receive one semester 
course failure more, on average, than girls in the same 
high school who have similar backgrounds and eighth- 
grade achievement. Boys' GPAs are also 0.4 points 
lower.^ These differences are only partially explained by 
gender differences in attendance or studying. Boys and 
girls differ only slightly in their attendance and study 
rates, so when we control for these factors the gender 
difference in GPA declines by only 21 percent, and the 
difference in failure rates declines by only one-third. 
Given what we know about students' backgrounds and 
behaviors in high school, we still cannot explain the 
large gender gaps in GPAs and failure rates. The sidebar 
‘'Gender Differences in Course Performance” at the end 
of this chapter provides fu rther details. 

There are few differences in grades by race /ethnicity 
among students with similar academic and economic 
backgrounds unless we control for attendance and study- 
ing behaviors. Among students with similar academic 
and socioeconomic backgrounds, African-American 



students GPAs are 0.2 points lower than the GPAs of 
white students. Latino students' GPAs are 0.1 points 
lower than whites, and Asian students' GPAs are 0.35 
points higher than whites, on average. The only sig- 
nificant racial /ethnic difference in failure rates is that 
Asian students have 0.6 fewer semester course failures 
than other students, on average. Once we adjust for 
differences in absences and studying behaviors, how- 
ever, raciai/ethnic differences in grades and failure 
imrease. When we compare students with similar ab- 
sence and studying rates, nonwhite students, including 
Asian students, average about 0.4 more course failures 
than similar white students. Likewise, differences in 
GPAs between white students and both African- 
American and Latino students grow larger once we 
take attendance and studying into account. Only the 
difference in grades between Asian and other students 
is mostly explained — this difference shrinks by over 
two-thirds once we take into account attendance and 
studying. Academic behaviors explain the better per- 
formance of Asian students, but the lower GPAs of 
African-American and Latino students cannot be at- 
tributed to worse attendance and less studying. African- 
American and Latino ninth -grade students are getting 
lower grades than white students who have the same 
eighth-grade test scores, high school attendance, and 
study behaviors. 

Students’ Background Characteristics Prior to High 
School Are Much Less Important in Explaining 
Failures Than Are Their Behaviors in High School 

While a number of background characteristics predict 
fresh man -year failure, the relationships are minute 
compared to those of attendance with failure. Students' 
background characteristics explain 7 percent of the 
differences in failure rates among students, and test 
scores explain an additional 5 percent (12 percent 
total), but absences and studying explain an additional 
6l percent beyond test scores and demographic charac- 
teristics (73 percent total). See Appendix D for details,^ 
Students experiences and behavior while in high school 
are of utmost importance for passing courses; the focus 
of efforts to address failure should be on students' 
behaviors while in high school.® 
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Srudents demographic characteristics and their 
previous test scores explain more of the variation in 
students' grades than in failure rates — 31 percent* 
Absences and self-reported study behaviors are slightly 
more important, explaining an additional 34 percent 
of the variation in grades beyond test scores and demo- 
graphic characteristics (64 percent total) There seems 
to be a hierarchy: attendance is the most crucial factor 
for passing classes; however, to get high grades students 
need good attendance, effort, and good preparation. 
The extremely strong relationship that attendance 
holds with grades and failures suggests that we need to 
understand the factors behind course absences ifweare 
going to improve students' grades and pass rates* 

Student Background Characteristics 
Largely Do Not Explain Differences in 
Absence Rates Among Students 

Course absences are a serious problem in CPS, and 
these high absence rates underlie many of the prob- 
lems with course failure and low GPAs. Attendance 
is affected by many factors that exist outside the high 
school, such as health, family stability, and students 
experiences in elementary school. CPS predominantly 
serves low-income students who often experience more 
health problems than higher-income students, which 
interferes with attendance*'^ Yet, we can explain only a 
small amount of the differences across students' fresh- 
man year absence rates by their personal demographic 
and economic characteristics* 

Background characteristics that have some asso- 
ciation with absences include students' race, gender, 
poverty level, mobility in elementary school, eighth- 
grade test scores, and age at entry to high school* The 
strongest relationships are with eighth-grade test scores, 
elementary school mobility, and age at entry to high 
school." As shown in the earlier chapter, students 
entering with high achievement are least likely to be 
absent more than two weeks per semester, while almost 
half the students entering high school with very low 
achievement are absent this often. Keeping constant 
other background characteristics (e*g*, age, race, and 
gender), students with very low achievement before 
high school average five more days of absence per 



semester in their freshman year than students with 
very high achievement.'^ This suggests that we should 
incorporate attendance strategies as part of ninth-grade 
transition programs for low-achieving students* 

Not surprisingly, highly mobile elementary school 
students also are likely to have more absences in high 
school, as are students who entered high school after age 
14* For example, students who changed schools three or 
more times in their last three years of elementary school 
average six more days of absence per semester in high 
school than students with stable enrollment* These 
students are likely experiencing family and residential 
instability that affects their attendance* Students who 
began high school older than age 14 are absent 5 days 
more, on average, than students who entered at age 
14 or younger, controlling for their test scores* Most 
students entering high school older than age 14 have 
been held back in grade at some point. Students en- 
tering high school who are old for their grade may be 
more likely to have a history of absence*'^ In addition, 
there is evidence that grade retention makes students 
more likely to withdraw from school, and so reterition 
itself may bring on higher absence rates* 

Once elementary test scores, elementary mobility, 
and age on entering high school are taken into account, 
there are only very modest differences in absence rates 
by gender, race, or socioeconomic status* Controlling 
for other background characteristics, boys average 
just one more day of absence than girls. Asian stu- 
dents are absent three fewer days, on average, than 
African-American and white students with similar 
elementary test scores, mobility, and age* Latino 
students are absent about one fewer day than simi- 
lar African-American and white students* Likewise, 
poverty shows only a small relationship with absence 
(once test scores, mobility, and age are controlled), 
with students from high -poverty neighborhoods 
absent 1.5 days more, on average, chan students from 
low-poverty neighborhoods*'^ Even though they are 
significantly related to absence, all these individual 
student characteristics together explain less than one- 
fifth of the total variation in absence rates.^^ For the 
most part, demographic and academic background 
characteristics do not explain the large differences in 
absence rates among students* 
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Gender Differences in Course Performance 



The gender gap is one of the most pressing and least 
understood problems in high school reform today. It 
is a relatively new phenomenon > as graduation rates 
of girls nationwide did not surpass those of males 
until the early 1980s (CPS, 2000). Nationally, 65 
percent of male students graduate, compared to 72 
percent of female students.^ In CPS, only 39 percent 
of African-American boys and 51 percent of Latino 
boys graduate,^ and those boys who graduate tend to 
have very low GPAsT Among CPS freshmen, boys 
are more likely than girls to have very low GPAs, 
and they are much less likely to have high GPAs 
(see Figure 14). Only 5 percent of firsMime fresh- 
man boys in CPS had GPAs of 3.5 or higher in the 
2005-06 school year, while almost 30 percent had 
GPAs of LO or lower. 

While there is growing research identifying the 
gender gap, there is little that helps to explain it. 
There is some research suggesting that behaviors 
such as self-discipline may underlie part of the gender 
gap.^ In Chicago, it is true that boys have somewhat 



higher absence rates than girls and report slightly 
lower rates of studying^ However, these differences 
explain only one-third of the differences in grades 
between girls and boys in CPS. Among students 
who attend the same high school and have the same 
attendance, study habits, and eighth-grade test 
scores, boys' GPAs are 0.3 points lower on average 
than girls', and their failure rates are higher by 0.6 
Fs.*' Other research has shown that students tend 
to perform better when their teachers are the same 
gender, suggesting that the over- rep resentatiori of 
female teachers may underlie some of the differ- 
ences.^ However, the performance differences that 
can be attributed to teacher-student match are quite 
modest. These teacher-gender effects do very little 
to explain the sizable gaps in performance, although 
they do lead us to wonder what it is about same- 
gender teachers that may facilitate learning (e.g., 
better understanding of behavioral cues). 

In the popular press, a number of potential 
explanations have been posed for the gender gap. 



FIGURE 14 

Dislribulion of Freshman GPAs by Gender for Students Entering CPS High Schools in 2005-06 
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including biological difterences, inappropriate 
behavioral expectations for boys, and curricula that are 
too focused on topics of interest to girlsd ^ In addition, 
cultural expectations have been proposed to explain 
the particularly low graduation races of minority 
malesd However, there is little data to support these 
explanations, and several do not hold up when we 
examine Chicago data* Concerns about the curricula 
tend to point to English classes as less appealing to 
boys; yet in Chicago, the gender gap is not markedly 
different across subjects (see Figure 15). Cultural 
explanations seem unlikely, given that the gender 
gap is not confined to specific racial /ethnic groups 
but exists across all racial /ethnic breakdowns.! 

To try to better understand what might underlie 
the gender gap in CPS, we looked to see whether 
there were differences in the size of the gender 
gap across high schools and whether these differ- 
ences were related to the climate in the school* In 
all CPS high schools, boys perform more poorly in 
their classes, on average, than girls; but there are 
differences across schools in the size of the gender 

FIGURE 15 

Gender Differences in Course Performance by Subject 
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gap**^ Schools that attract high-achieving students 
have smaller gender gaps in course failures, but this 
is because course failures are less common in these 
schools* There are equally large gender gaps in GPAs, 
regardless of the academic or economic composition 
of the school. Howeim% differences in failnre rates by 
gender are smaller in schools where more students report 
strong student-teacher trust, personal support from^ teach- 
ers, schoolwide press to prepare for the future, and peer 
support for academic achiei^ementy Each of these fac- 
tors is also related to lower school wide failure rates, 
but they may be particularly crucial for boys at risk 
of failure. Only one measure of school climate is as- 
sociated with a smaller gender gap in overall GPA; 
the degree to which teachers report individualizing 
instruction*^'* Boys' GPAs are not as far behind girls 
GPAs in schools in which more teachers reported 
adjusting their pacing and strategies in response to 
students understanding* 

These relationships are highly suggestive that class^ 
room conditions play a role in the gender gap* They 
suggest to us that boys at risk of failure may be particu- 
larly sensitive to the degree to which teachers reach out 
to provide academic support and tailor instruction* In 
addition, there are systematic ways in which boys view 
the climate in their school differently than girls. Boys 
tend to report much lower levels of teacher personal 
support than girls, as well as peer support, for academ^ 
ics (see Figure 16). The difference in boys' perceptions 
of their peers support for academics may indicate 
different norms of academic behavior for boyS’ — 
differences that may be read by teachers as lower levels 
of engagement or interest. While purely speculative 
at this point, we could imagine that boys might have 
greater difficulty approaching teachers when they are 
having problems, particularly if they feel that their 
peers would not be supportive of help-seeking behavior. 
The substantial difference in boys' and girls' reports of 
personal support from teachers likewise suggests that 
boys are receiving less academic support from teachers 
than they feel that they need. 
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FIGURE 1G 

Differences Between Girls’ and Boys' Reports of School Climate 
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report studying or doijig homework for less than two hours per weeks 
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9 percent of girls. 
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groups in the gender gap become minimal. Using Greene and 
Winters^ figures, across all ethnic groups but Asians, the percent- 
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linear models with variables for student backgrounds and 
elementary achievement entered at level 1, similar to those 
shown iji Appcjidix C. Ffowevets these Jiiodels allowed the 
gender coefficient to vary by school. 

L Residuals of the gender g^p coefficient from the models predict- 
ing course failures were correlated with measures of school climate 
at the following levels: school-level academic press for the future 
(-0.35)) student- teacher trust (--0.35)5 teacher concrete support 
(-0.28), and peer academic support (-0.27). 
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the GPA gender gap coefficient at r-0.22. 
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Chapter 2 Endnotes 

1 Altijrancicr, Entwislc> and Kabbani (200 l)i Bridgcland, DHoUojand 
Morison (2006). 

2 The analyses piesented here use students" oveiaJl GPA. The same 
analyses were performed us mg students' CPA in their passed courses^ but 
the results were similai and so overall GPA is piesented here for simplicity. 

3 These statistics remain constant across difFcrefit cohtrrts of first- 
time freshman: including those who started high school in fall 2000 
and those who started fall 2004. 

4 This is a difference of two standard deviations (see Table 1 0 in 
Appendix D). 

5 This is a difference of two standard deviations (see Table 8 in 
Appendix D). 

6 These numbers control for eighth 'grade test scores^ poverty in 
students" neigh bo rhoods> socioeconomic status of students' neigh bor- 
boods> mobility in elementary schoof age at entry to high school, and 
two school characteristics: academic and socioeconomic composition 
of the student body. 

7 These figures are out of the total variance (at both the individual 
and school levels). 

8 There are likely unmeasiued factors that affect students" course 
attendance in high schooK unrelated to their school ex per iences» such 
as family instability. Howeven it is also likely that these factors would 
he highly conelatcd with students" background characteristics, such as 
socioeconomic status, mobility^ age, and elementary school test scores, 
and thus also controlled to some extent in the models. 



9 The strong relationship between grades and absence is not simply 
an artifact of the very lowest'achieving students having extremely high 
absence rates. The relationship remains about as strong as if we predict 
nonfailing grades, or if we use a transformed version of absence that 
reduces the influence of extreme cases. 

10 Nciwachcck et al. (1998)^ and Starfield (1 982). 

11 See Table 6 in Appendix D for details. 

12 High and low achievement is defined as one standard deviation 
above and below the mean. 

13 Students who are held back in grade tend to have higher rates 
of absence piC' retention than students not held back (Alexander 
Entv^dsle, and Dauber; 2(303). Tills could be due to the relationship 
betw^een absence and achievement, and also because teachers may use 
attendance as one criterion for promotion, along with achievement. 

14 E.g., Grissom, and Shepard (1989); Roderick (1994); Allensworth 

(2005). 

15 This is the difFerence in average absence rates between students 
whose neighborhood poverty level is one standard deviation below 
average, and those one standard deviation above aveiuge. These figures 
are calculated from a nested model that accounts for differences across 
schools — see Table 6 in Appendix D. 

16 See Table 6 and Table 7 in Appendix D for details on the statistical 
models relating background characteristics to course attendance. 
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what Matters for Grades, Failure, and 
Attendance: School Practices 

G rades and course failures are strongly tied to student behaviors in high 
school, particularly course attendance. Only a small portion of students’ 
attendance patterns can be explained by their background characteristics prior 
to high school. Given this, what other factors are related to attendance? One 
answer is in students’ experiences in high school. 

In this chapter, we look for differences among schools in students’ 
attendance, grades, and course failures that cannot be explained by the 
characteristics that students bring with them prior to high school. We begin 
by looking simply at the degree to which there is variation in attendance 
and grades among students with similar backgrounds at different schools. 
Following this, we show that particular school practices and climates are 
related to better outcomes among schools that serve similar types of students. 
This analysis is limited to looking at effects averaged across classrooms and 
students within each school. We know that individual students’ experiences 
vary widely within schools, and there is substantially more variation in 
attendance rates and course grades among students within the same school 
than there is across schools. However, our measurement system does not 
allow us to look more closely than the school level. ^ This work provides initial 
evidence that school climate and practices matter. 
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Course Attendance Varies Substantially 
Across Schools That Serve Similar Types 
of Students 

There is substantial variation horn one school to 
another in attendance rates, even when we compare 
students with similar eighth-grade achievement and 
background characteristics* After removing differences 
in absence rates that can be explained by students 
backgrounds and prior achievement, absence rates vary 
across schools by about 6*5 days per semester* When we 
confine the comparison to schools serving similar types 
of students, absence rates vary by about 4*4 days per 
semester*^ This is about a week of absence per semester 
(almost two weeks per year) that cannot be accounted 
for by students' backgrounds or the composition of 
students in their school* 

Of course, student absence is caused by illness, 
doctor appointments, personal or family problems, 
extended vacations, weather, transportation difficul- 
ties, or the need to work* Our evidence, however, sug- 
gests that the need to work is not a primary cause of 
absence, and that schools can influence the degree to 
which students miss class* Only 10 percent of first-year 
CPS freshmen work more than ten hours per week, 
and work may indeed interfere with the attendance of 
these students *‘'^ But for the 69 percent of students who 
do not work at all and the 21 percent who work less 
than ten hours per week, work is not contributing to 
absence* Likewise, if sickness, personal /family issues, 
or transportation problems were alone responsible for 
student absence, we would expect absence rates to be 
similar across the school year. However, our data show 
that freshman attendance, which is bad enough in 
fall semester, is even worse in spring semester. In some 
schools freshmen miss an additional week or more of 
classes in spring semester than they do in fall semes- 
ter, while in other schools absence rates are similar in 
both terms; this suggests that school effects are driving 
absence, along with personal reasons. There are also 
substantial differences in absence rates across schools, 
suggesting school effects on attendance* 

Figure 17 shows the wide variation in absence rates 
across schools for students with similar incoming 
achievement, with details provided in Table 2 (see 



Appendix A)* One trend that is striking in Figure 
17 is the strong relationship between school absence 
rates and the degree to which the school enrolls high- 
or low-achieving students* Two students with similar 
incoming achievement are likely to have very different 
absence rates based on the average incoming achieve- 
ment of other students at their school* Students who 
attend schools with high average achievement tend to 
have better attendance rates than similar students at- 
tending schools with low average achievement. This 
is partly because students who attend schools with 
higher average achievement than their own probably 
have other characteristics that are also associated with 
better absence rates (e.g., highly educated parents and 
fewer disciplinary problems)*"^ However, the effects 
of academic composition seem to be more than the 
sum of individual characteristics of students* Student 
composition affects the climate of the school (see the 
sidebar “Many Aspects of School Climate Are Closely 
Tied to Student Body CompositioiT)* One can imag- 
ine that it is easier to develop intervention plans for 
individual students when only a few students are doing 
poorly, while it may be difficult to convince students 
that they need to attend more often when frequent 
absence is common* 

The strong relationship between academic com- 
position and absence rates highlights the difficulty 
of improving a school with a large percentage of low- 
achieving students* Letgers and Balfanz (2004) have 
shown that a large percentage of dropouts in this 
country are enrolled in “dropout factories*'' In these 
schools, which serve predominantly low-income 
students, freshmen vastly outnumber seniors due to 
low rates of promotion, and school staff members 
are overwhelmed by the concentration of student 
needs* They found poverty to be the main correlate 
of weak promotion rates*^ While we found academic 
composition to be more predictive of absences than 
school poverty, the tight relationship between pov- 
erty and academic composition may make the root 
cause immaterial in terms of policy* Schools serv- 
ing large proportions of students who have not been 
successful in elementary school face substantially 
more challenges than schools receiving mostly high- 
achieving students* 
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FIGURE 17 



Freshman-Year Absence Rates by School by Students' Eighth-Grade Achievement 




How to read this figure: Esch dot shows sbsence rates for students in a 
specific schooi entenng high school with a specific achievement level, A 
school could be represented by as many as four symbols, each representing 
students with different incoming test scores. Symbols represerrting the same 
school are connected by a line. The different symbols allow fora comparison 
of students with similar eighth-gfade achievement. Diamonds show absence 
rates for students entering high school with elementary test scores that 
put them in the bottom national quBftlle. Squares represent absence rates 
for students entering high school with test scores in the second-todowest 
national quartile. Many of the lowesEachieving schools in the system only 
enroll students with achievement that is below nouns, and for this reason 
the far left side of the figure mostly has diamonds and squares. Tnangles 
represent absence rates among students In the third national quartile, white 
stars represent students in the top national quartlle. On the far right side 
of the chart are the selective enrollment schoois. These schools only enroll 
students with test scores above national norms, and so they are only repre- 
sented with triangles (for those students In the third quartile) and stars (for 
those students in the top quartile). By comparing similar symbols, the chart 
shows that students with similar incoming achievement have very different 
absence rates at different schools. 



Consider an excepdonal school — North- Grand. The average incom- 
ing math ITBS score fur students entenng North- Grand in 2004 was 241 
standard score points, and you can easily identify the symbols representing 
North- Grand by looking for the lowest set of symbols at 241 on the horizontal 
axis. These symbols are far below the duster of symbols representing other 
schools because absent rates are much lower than typical at this school. 
Average absence rates for North- Grand students are under a week per 
semester, even among those with eighth-grade test scores place them in 
the bottom national quartHe (die diamond). In comparison, at other schoois 
serving simitar students, students entering high school with test scores In 
the bottom quartile (the diamonds) tend to have absence rates between 8 
and 18 days per semester. North- Grand is also different from a number of 
other schools in the degree to which the symbols are close together. At 
North -Grand, absence fates are simitar across students with very different 
incoming test scores (represented by different symbols). At many schools, 
students with high eighth-grade test scores have much lower absence rates 
than students with low eighth-grade test scores; in these other schools the 
symbols are spread apart. 
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while academic composition is strongly related 
to absence, schools with the same academic composi- 
tion often have very different absence rates. This can 
be seen in Figure 17 by comparing similar symbols 
(representing students with similar academic back- 
grounds) that have a similar location on the horizontal 
axis. For example, at schools with typical incoming 
achievement (between 240 and 250 standard score 
points), absence rates among students in the second 
achievement quartile (represented by square symbols) 
vary from less than 5 days per semester at one school 
to 15 days at another. 

There are also substantial differences across schools 
in the degree to which students' incoming achievement 
is related to course absences. Some schools show large 
differences in absence rates by students' elementary 
achievement, while others show only small differ- 
ences across students with varying levels of incoming 
achievement. The relationship between academic 
preparation and attendance depends on the school 
that a student attends — at some schools incoming 
achievement matters substantially, but at other schools 
it does not.^ Policies and practices of schools likely 
moderate the relationship between academic back- 
ground and course performance. 

Grades and Failure Rates Also Vary 
Across Schools, But School Differences 
in Grades Are Small Compared to the 
Effects of Academic Preparation 

Among students with similar background charac- 
teristics and eighth-grade test scores, average failure 
rates differ by about 1.4 Fs across schools.^ In other 
words, two students who look alike in terms of their 
race, gender, socioeconomic background, elementary 
school mobility, age, and eighth-grade test scores com- 
ing into high school may have failure rates that are 
different by 1.4 Fs, based solely on which school they 
attend. These differences are modestly related to the 
composition of students in the school. Controlling for 
the average achievement level of students entering the 
school and average poverty level, failure rates among 
students with similar backgrounds vary across schools 
by about 1 .4 Fs, 



GPAs vary by about 0.3 points across schools, after 
controlling for students' incoming achievement and 
background, and for the composition of students in 
the school,® A difference of 0,3 grade points sounds 
small, but it is not trivial — such a difference could have 
a sizable effect on a student's eligibility for college. To 
achieve an increase of 0,3 points in GPA would require 
a student with straight Cs to receive Bs in 5 out of 14 
semester classes — not a small feat. Furthermore, a few 
schools have particularly high or low GPAs, given the 
students they serve. We should better understand why 
these differences exist and how they may be affected 
by different practices or standards. However, it is im- 
portant to note that the differences between schools 
in average grades are modest. This occurs, in part, 
because academic preparation is an important factor 
behind getting high grades at all schools. 

The between-school variation in grades looks differ- 
ent than the variation in attendance because grades are 
more dependent on students incoming academic skills. 
Figure 18 graphs average GPAs by school for students 
with different levels of eighth-grade ach ievement (see 
Table 2 in Appendix A for details). This chart is similar 
to Figure 17, which graphed absences; however, the 
picture is quite different. Unlike Figure 17, there are 
fairly distinct ranges of GPAs across all schools among 
students with similar pre-high school achievement. For 
example, students entering high school with achieve- 
ment in the third national quartile tend to have GPAs 
between 1.8 and 2.5 at almost all schools, while those 
entering with scores in the second quartile tend to have 
GPAs between 1.5 and 2.0 — note that there is variation 
within each achievement quartile in average grades, 
but only a slight overlap across achievement quartiles. 
While there are differences across schools in average 
grades, and at a few schools these differences are siz- 
able, in general, school effects are small compared to 
the effects of academic preparation. 

There is a common perception that students receive 
high grades in low-performing schools because of 
low academic standards. Because grades are seen as 
subjective, they are often considered unreliable as 
indicators of academic achievement. The patterns 
shown in Figure 18 contradict this perception — poorly 
prepared students are unlikely to get good grades just 
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School Average GPA 



FIGURE ia 



Freshman Year GPA by School by Students’ Eighth-Grade Achievement 




How to read this figure: Each 
dot shows the average GPA for 
students In a specific schoof 
enteiing high schooi with a spe- 
cific achievement ievei A schooi 
could be represented by as many 
as four symbois, each repre- 
senting students with different 
incoming test scores: symbols 
representing the same schooi are 
connected by a line. The different 
symbois ailow for a comparison 
of students with simitar eighth- 
grade achievement 



Many Aspects of School Climate Are Closely Tied to the Student Body Composition 



The analyses presented in this leport look at the re- 
lationships of school climate with student outcomes 
after taking out any effects that might be attribiit' 
able to the types of students served by the schooL 
Many aspects of climate are related to schools aca- 
demic and socioeconomic composition, and many of 
these same features are related to student outcomes* 
It can be difficult to disentangle these relationships* 
Table 5 (see Appendix C) shows the strength of some 
of these relationships, in particular for schools that 
enroll higher-achieving students* Those students are 
more likely to report a safer school environment, 
fewer disciplinary problems, and better peer behav- 
ior in class; those students are more likely to report 
that they feel like they belong; and those teachers 
are more likely to expect students to go to college, 
and to report productive relationships with parents 
and high levels of commitment to the school. 

It becomes difficult to disentangle the extent to 
which these features of school climate themselves 



affect student outcomes. Student outcomes are better 
than expected in schools with high-achieving stu- 
dents and positive school climates* It might just be 
that having many high -achieving students together 
in the same school improves each individual students 
achievement and also simultaneously improves the 
climate. Alternatively, student body composition 
might affect the climate of the school, which in turn 
affects student outcomes. 

Because we cannot tell the extent to which each 
is true, we only show the relationships with climate 
that remain after we have removed the effects of stu- 
dent body composition on student outcomes. This 
may be overly conservative, in that some features of 
schools may not be found significant because they 
are so strongly related to student body composition 
that their effects cannot be disentangled* However, 
this analysis provides comparisons among similar 
schools, showing why schools that serve similar types 
of students have different student outcomes. 
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because they attend a low-performing school* One 
might think that a school that only enrolls poorly 
prepared students (e*g*, only students with test scores 
below national norms) would give As and Bs to the 
best of those students* Yet, that is not the case — few 
students who enroll in these schools receive As and Bs. 
Undoubtedly, there are somewhat different standards 
for grades across teachers and schools. In fact, statistical 
models show that students with the same number of 
absences tend to have slightly higher GPAs at schools 
where absence is common.^ However, standards are 
not so much lower that they compensate for the very 
different levels of preparation and attendance at the 
different types of schools* 

While concern is often voiced that standards are set 
too low in CPS, Figure 18 suggests the opposite — few 
students in CPS receive high grades at any school* At 
only a few selective-enrollment schools are average 
GPAs higher than 2.5 (C+). Even students who enter 
high school with elementary achievement in the top 
national quartile are unlikely to achieve a B average at 
all but the top few high schools in the city* Why students 
receive such poor grades is a topic that needs further 
exploration — are there too many competing demands 
or stressors on students, are standards set too high, is 
instruction weak or poorly organized, or are expectations 
for performance set too low? We begin to explore these 
questions by looking at the characteristics of schools with 
GPAs, failures, and absence rates that are higher or lower 
than expected, given the students that they serve* 

Course Performance Is Better in 
Schools with Strong Teacher- Student 
Relationships and Where Students See 
High School as Relevant for Their Future 

There are significant differences among schools in 
average grades, failure rates, and attendance, even after 
we take into account the backgrounds and incoming 
academic skills of students they serve. To better uii' 
derstand what school factors may affect student course 
performance, we look at a number of aspects of the 
learning climate in schools, measured with surveys 
of students and teachers in CPS conducted by the 
Consortium on Chicago School Research (CCSR)* 



Table 3 in Appendix B lists some of the specific 
concepts of climate and practices that we measured 
with a survey administered in spring 2005* These 
include a wide range of topics related to how students 
interact with each other, their parents, and their teach- 
ers; how strongly the school supports students and 
their plans for the future; and various aspects of 
interactions among teachers around instruction. 
These measures of school climate were compared 
to average school absences, failure rates, and GPA, 
after adjusting them for differences that would 
be expected simply based on the characteristics 
of students entering the high school, including 
individual background, entering achievement, 
and composition of the student body.^^ Table 4 
in Appendix C provides the details, which we suni' 
marize here* in general, grades, failure, and absence 
rates were significantly better than expected, given the 
students served by the school, in schools characterized 
by two features — supportive relationships between 
teachers and students, and a perception among stu- 
dents that the work they were doing i[i high school 
was preparing them for the future. 

In particular, student performance is better where 
students report high levels of trust for their teachers 
and where they report that teachers provide personal 
support to them. As shown in Figure 19, students 
at schools with high levels of trust between teachers 
and students averaged 2,3 fewer days of absence per 
semester (5 days per year) than similar students at 
similar schools where there was little trust between 
students and teachers. Students averaged 0.8 fewer 
Fs in schools with high levels of trust, compared to 
similar students in schools with low levels of trust 
(see Figure 20), while GPAs were 0.2 points higher 
(see Figure 21). This is consistent with other research 
that found that schools with strong teacher-student 
relationships are more likely to have greater student 
engagement, reduced absences, and better graduation 
rates.i^ Weak teacher-student relationships can make 
it difficult for teachers to adequately monitor and sup- 
port students*^ ^ The importance of teacher-student 
personal relationships in affecting grades and atten- 
dance also shows up in the degree to which students 
report personalization in the classroom and personal 
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FIGURE 19 

Relationships of School Climate Measures with Course Absences 
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B for a list of aif measures that 
were examined. 
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FIGURE 20 

Relationships of School Climate Measures with Course Failures 
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These are relationships that 
remain after controliing for in- 
dividual students* background 
chafacteristics (SES, gender, 
race, age at beginning high 
school, mobility in elemen- 
tary school) and eighth-grade 
achievement test scores, as weli 
as the composition of students in 
the schooi (average poverty level, 
and average incoming eighth- 
grade achievement). Schools 
that are high in measure are 
one standard deviation above 
average, those that are low are 
one standard deviation below 
average. See Table 3 in Appendix 
B for a list of all measures that 
examined. 
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FIGURE 21 

Relationships of School Climate Measures with Average School GPA 
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These are relationships that 
remain after controHmg for in- 
dividual students' background 
characteristics (SES, gender, 
race, age at beginning high 
school, mobility in elemen- 
tary schooi) and eighth-grade 
achievement test scofes, as well 
as the composition of students In 
the schooi (average poverty level, 
and average incoming eighth- 
grade achievement). Schoois 
that are high in measure are 
one standard deviation above 
average, those that are low are 
one standard deviation below 
average. See Table 3 in Appendix 
B for a list of all measures that 
were examined. 
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The width of the horiiontai axis is approximatetv r 5 standard deviatms (0.24) 



support from teachers* Failure and absence rates were 
lower, and GPAs were higher, in schools where more 
students felt chat cheir classroom teachers gave them 
individual attention and showed personal concern 
for them* Failure and absence rates were also better 
in schools with substantial personalization in classes 
compared to chose with little personalization. 

The strength of the relationship with classroom 
personalism is particularly noteworthy, given that it is 
measured ar the school level with each student report- 
ing on only one English or math class, rather than 
across all their classes* There are substantial differences 
across classrooms within the same school in the degree 
to which students report personalism. Therefore, we 
would expect the relationship of classroom personalism 
and engagement with attendance, grades, and failure 
to be even more pronounced across classrooms within 
a school than across schools. 



Schools also differ in the general climate for 
learning that exists across classrooms towards the 
purpose of learning. Those schools that are able to 
make the connection between high school and stu^ 
dents' futures tend to have lower absence and failure 
tares and higher average grades. These are schools in 
which more students report that what they do in high 
school matters for college and the workforce* Schools 
where many students felt that high school grades mat' 
ter for success in college and the workforce and that 
classes give useful preparation for life averaged fewer 
absences and failures, and higher grades, than schools 
where few students felt high school was relevant for 
their future. Likewise, schools where students report 
that there is a school wide press for all students — not 
just the top students — to have high aspirations, work 
hard, and plan for the future tend to have lower failure 
tares than expected, given the types of students served 
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by the scboob In other words, failure races are lower and 
grades are higher when school is seen as relevant and 
important for the future, and all students are pressed 
to prepare for life after high schooL While relevance is 
measured at the school level in this work, it seems likely 
that perceptions of the relevance of school are tied to 
students perceptions of their individual courses and 
the extent to which the work they do in those courses 
is meaningful Researchers have shown that students 
produce higher-quality work when assignments have 
meaning to themd^ 

The two constructs that come out as most dis^ 
tinguishing schools in terms of students’ course 
performance — the degree to which school is seen as 
relevant for the future and strong teacher-student re- 
lationships — are consistent with many of the current 
recommendations heard nationally on high school 
reform These recommendations have sometimes 
been conceptualized with a third component, rigor, as 
the three Rs — rigor, relevance, and relationships* We 
have only two measures of academic rigor available in 
this analysis — students’ perceptions of academic press 
and teachers reports of assignment demands* Neither 
shows a strong relationship with grades or failures, but 
we should not expect that rigorous coursework would 
necessarily translate into higher grades. Slow-paced 
work that is not challenging might lead to disengage- 
ment, but fast-paced and challenging work requires 
more effort from studentsd^ Thus, rigorous work might 
have contradictory effects on grades, even if it leads to 
better academic skills* Still, it is notable that neither 
academic press nor rigorous academic demands is as- 
sociated with higher rates of failure. In fact, grades are 
slightly higher than expected at schools where students 
report higher levels of academic press* These are schools 
where students report that teachers expect all students 
to participate and to achieve at high levels. In other 
words, students have higher grades in schools where 
more students report that their teachers challenge them 
with difficult work and questions*!^ 

Relationships between teachers and students mat- 
ter, as does the relevance of school In addition, some 
resources at the school seem to matter for attendance, 
grades, and failure rates* Attendance was better than 
expected at schools where students reported access to 



computing technology at school Schools in which 
many students participate in extracurricular activities 
have lower-than-expected failure rates and higher-than- 
expected grades* It could be that schools with greater 
club and team participation attract students who are 
generally more motivated, and this is why there is a rela- 
tionship between club participation and school grades* 
However, another indicator of involvement that is not 
shown here — participation in out-of-school clubs — is 
not associated with higher grades. Instead, grades are 
higher in schools that are able to get more students 
involved in clubs and activities at the school* High 
involvement in tutoring, however, was not associated 
with higher grades, better attendance, or lower rates 
of failures than would be expected, given the students 
served by the school* 

Finally, course performance was better than expected 
in schools with more cooperation among teachers — 
where teachers feel responsible for all students, and they 
trust and respect other teachers in the school — and 
where there is more coherence in programming in 
the school These final relationships suggest that it is 
not just what happens in individual classrooms that 
matters, but how teachers work together in the school* 
Coherence in instructional programming, in partiadan 
is associated with higher grades and lower rates of failure. 
This suggests caution if attempting to address problems 
of failure with programming that is disconnected from 
the core instructional work of the school Schools in 
which teachers report less coherence among programs 
in the school have higher rates of course failure and 
lower grades* Attendance is also better where more 
teachers take collective responsibility for the academic 
success of students in the whole school — not just their 
own students* 

In general, the factors that seem to matter the most 
for student success are those that are most in the control 
of the school Only one climate measure associated 
with student characteristics is significantly associated 
with grades — the extent to which students support 
each other academically* None of the measures of 
parent support or parent interaction with teachers was 
significantly associated with grades or failures, once we 
control for student body composition* Teachers working 
together in a coordinated way — taking responsibility for 
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the whole school; providing relei}anty coherent instruction; 
and developing strong relationships with students — most 
strongly distinguishes schools with above-expected student 
performance in their courses. 

All of these concepts are analyzed at the school leveh 
Because students' experiences may vary widely within 
the same school, we expect that many of the school- 
related factors that affect student failure are difficult 
to discern if we only look at school averages. Students 
absence rates and performance will depend on their 



cumulative experiences with specific teachers, peers, 
and school professionals. Still, these measures of the av- 
erage climate in schools provide general evidence about 
what matters for course performance in the first year 
of high school. Other work being conducted at CCSR 
is examining the factors that affect students' grades in 
one class — eleventh-grade English. This work provides 
a more direct test of individual classroom climate on 
students grades, and shows similar positive effects of 
classroom personalization on students' gradesJ^ 



Chapter 3 Endnotes 

1 Our rt:ports of schools come from sources, cither students' 
reports about just one of their courses (English or math), or students* 
general repo its about the school as a whole. 

2 These are differences of two standard deviations aciioss schools^ 
taken from the square root of the level 2 variance shown in Table 7 in 
Appendix D. 

3 Statistics on work are derived fre^m the 2005 CCSR survey of CPS 
students. Even students who work more than ten hours per week miss 
just tw^o tnore days of school per semester than students w^ho do not 
work at all. 

4 Analyses of surveys of eighth -gi'aders show^ that students tend to 
attend liighei'achieving high schools if they: attend an elementary 
school that tends to send students to high 'achieving high schools^ 
have more highly educated parents, report fewer disciplinary pioblems 
in elementary school, report some participation in religious organiza- 
tions, and report more trust of their teachers in elementary school. 
These characteristics are also related to high school attendance rates. 

5 In their description of schools with weak prtrmoting power in 
New York, Balfanz and Legters (2004) show generally very low levels 
of entering achievement. 

6 Models tliat allow' the achievement coefficient to vary across 
schools show' sigjiificant variation In the achievement -absence 
relationship across schools. 

7 This is a difference of two standard deviations across schcx>ls, 
taken from the square root of the level 2 variance from Model 3. 
Absences were not contmllcd, since this is a behavior that occurs 
during high school, rather than a pre-high school characteristic. 

See Table 9 in Appendix D. 

8 This is a difference of two standard deviations across schools, 
taken from the square root of the level 2 variance fro m Model 4, 

9 In general, schools’ average GPAs decrease as absence rates increase. 
How'ever, if we compare students who have the same numher of days 
absent, those who aie at schools with poor attendance rates average 
higher CPAs than students with similar absences W'ho are at schools 
with better average attendance. The relationship betw'een absences and 
CPA decreases as school absence rates increase, so that moie days of 
absence are associated with a smaller deficit at low-attendance schools 
compared to high-attendance schools. Students attending schools with 
high absence rates (one standard deviation above average) have CPAs 
that are 0.23 points higher, on average, than students with the same 
number of days absent who attend schools with low absence rates 
(one standard deviation below average). 



10 We did not control for students' absences or study behaviors in the 
analysis of grades and failures because these are behaviors that occur 
after students have entered high school and arc likely affected by their 
experiences in school. Therefore, many of the same factors that weie 
associated wkh absences are also associated with grades and failures. 

11 Pittman and Haughw'^out (1987); Wasley et ah (2000); Lee and 
Smith (1999); Lee and Burkam (2003); and Kahne, Sporte, and de 
la Torre (2006). In addition, two recent studies of dropout consist- 
ing of interviews with students (Boston Youth Transitions Task Force, 
2006) and with dropouts (Bridgeland, Morison, and Dilulio; 2006) 
both concluded that relationships w'ith teachers were one of the most 
important factors affecting students* school experiences. 

12 This can be seen, for example, in qualitative w'ork on freshman 
failure rates by Roderick (2005). She found that without knowing 
students personally, teachers w^ere prone to attribute poor performance 
to lack of motivation, and so failed to help when students were expe- 
riencing particular stressors. Yet, students that high school teachers 
saw' as unmotivated were sometimes rated as very motivated by their 
elementary teachers w'ho knew them better. In contrast, students who 
fomied a dose relationship with an adult at the school were able to 
recover from failure in higji school. 

13 Marks et al. (1996); and Mitchell et al. (2005). 

14 E.g., Letgers, Balfanz, and McPaitland (2002); Shear et al. (2005); 
and Darling- Hammond, Ancess, and Wichterle Ort (2002). 

15 Discussion of these issues is available in McDill, Natriello, and 
Pallas (1986) and McPartland and Schneider (1996). 

16 Teachers' support of standards and testing is associated w'lth lower 
grades, more failures, and liigher absence rates. This might seem 
cojitradictoiy, but this measure is more of an indicator of teachers* 
feelings about testing and standards than a direct indicato r of the 
demands placed on students. In fact, teachers may be moiie supportive 
of external guides in schools w'here they view demands to generally 

he W'eak. 

17 We are not just saying that individual students who participate 
more in activities and tutoring have low'er failure rates because we are 
measurijig these relationships at the school level. Instead, attending 

a school where there is more overall paiticipatioii in extracurricular 
activities and tutoring is associated with low'er rates of coui^e failure 
for all students. 

18 Nagaoka and Deutsch (2006). 
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Do Some Elementary Schools Do a Better Job Than Others at Preparing Their Students for the 
Transition to High School? 



Elementary schools may prepare their students for 
high school i n a number of ways. At the very least, 
elementary schools provide their students with the 
academic skills that they will need in high schook 
Students also develop other important skills in el- 
ementary school, such as attendance and studying 
habits, which they will need when they go to high 
schook At some elementary schools, staff members 
put effort into enrolling their students in high 
schools that they think will best serve them. Other 
elementary schools simply “feed” into specific high 
schools. Thus, the elementary school that students 
attend affects their enrollment at a specific high 
schook Finally, some elementary schools develop 
partnerships with the high schools to which they 
send many of their graduates; they may create tran- 
sition programs for students or they may establish 
communication between elementary and high school 
teachers about the students they both serve. These 
different means of preparing students for high school 
are visible in students' freshman outcomes. 

We can see differences across elementary schools 
in the degree to which their graduates perform 
well in their freshman-year courses. If we compare 
elementary schools by the average ninth-grade GPAs 
of their eighth-grade graduates, for example, they 
vary by about 0.67 points. This is about 10 percent 
of the total variation in students' GPAs."^ Some of 
the differences among elementary schools can be 
attributed to which high schools students attend, 
either because of feeder patterns between elemen- 
tary and high schools or because school staff mem- 
bers work to send their students to particular high 
schools. Once we account for students' high school 
enrollment, the differences across elementaiy schools 



Sidebar Endnotes 

A This decomposition of variance comes from a two-lcvel hierar- 
chical lijiear model with students nested within demeiuaiy schools. 



in their graduates' ninth -grade performance shrink 
by half.^ There are also differences in the back- 
ground characteristics of students attending different 
elementary schools; after accounting for these differ- 
ences in background characteristics (gender, race, and 
economic status), only about 23 percent of the total 
variation in freshman-year grades can be attributed 
to their elementary schools. 

While 2.3 percent of the variation in grades is a 
small amount of the total variation, it is equivalent 
to a difference of about 032 GPA points. Some of 
these differences in students' high school grades 
result from different levels of academic preparation 
in elementary schools. Academic skills, as measured 
by students' test scores in eighth grade, explain an 
additional 0.4 percent of the variation in freshman 
GPAs across elementary schools (leaving 1.9 per- 
cent unexplained). Absence rates in the freshman 
year explain all but 0.07 percent of the remaining 
variation. There are only very small differences 
across elementary schools in their graduates' high 
school outcomes, once we account for high school 
enrollment, academic skills, and attendance pat- 
terns in high schook These remaining differences 
across elementary schools that are not explained by 
students’ backgrounds, academic preparation, atten- 
dance, or high school enrollment are equivalent to 
about 0.16 GPA points. Thus, most of the effects of 
elementary schools on students' grades seem to work 
through traditional mechanisms: the high schools 
into which they send their graduates, the degree to 
which students leave with academic skills, and the 
degree to which their students have developed good 
habits with attendance and studying. 



B THiese sties come frojii c loss- nested hieiarchical models with 
students nested siimiltaneously within elementary and high schools. 
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Interpretive Summary 

T here is a growing consensus that we need to be concerned about stu- 
dents who fail to pass ninth grade because they are at high risk of not 
graduating,' Efforts to improve ninth-grade promotion rates tend to focus 
on students with few credits at the end of their first year in high school. But, 
as shown in Figure 7, even one failure in a full-year course (two semester 
courses) puts students at high risk of not graduating. In fact, students who 
receive only a few Fs, or who have very low grades with no Fs, may be the 
students most amenable to intervention because they are struggling but still 
making some progress in school. We should pay attention to more than just 
the lowest-achieving students when working to address issues of graduation and 
droppingout. In a school system where about half the students drop out, it is 
not just aberrant students who are at high risk of not graduating but average 
students as well. 

Problems of Failure and Dropping Out Are Embedded Within 
Issues of Improving Overall Achievement 

Some educators may be concerned that efforts to improve dropout rates are 
contradictory to improving achievement. From this point of view, improv- 
ing dropout rates means paying attention to the lowest-performing stu- 
dents — and these are the students who may be perceived as dragging down 
the achievement level of the school,^ However, working to reduce dropouts 
does not just mean preventing failure among the lowest-achieving students. 
Students with few failures but poor grades in their classes are also at high 
risk of not graduating. Also, course failures are closely tied to overall perfor- 
mance — students who are failing any course also tend to do poorly in the 
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classes they pass. Furthermore, the same school factors 
that are related to failures — student relationships with 
teachers and the degree to which school seems relevant 
to students — are also associated with higher grades,^ 
Reducing dropout rates means improving course 
performance among all students — not just those with 
multiple course failures. 

Addressing Freshman Failures, Dropouts, 
and Achievement Requires a Critical Look 
at Core Practices That Affect Students’ 
Grades in Their Courses 

Current discussion about improving student achieve- 
ment focuses on two broad areas: course rigor and 
accountability through high school testing. Efforts 
to address the dropout problem often entail special 
programs for failing students, flexible standards, or 
separate schools. None of these approaches requires 
a close examination of why students are performing 
poorly in their courses. For this reason, the effective- 
ness of these approaches may be limited. 

It seems doubtful that increasing enrollment in rig- 
orous courses, or emphasizing standardized testing, will 
greatly improve students* readiness for college or the 
workforce if students course performance continues to 
be weak. For many years, CPS has had rigorous gradu- 
ation requirements. Yet, of the students who graduate, 
over one-third leave school with no more than a D+ 

We Are Not Suggesting That Students Be Given Passing 
of Course Material 

The relationship between course Fs and graduation 
is strong, and knowledge of this relationship may 
tempt a sympathetic teacher to give a student credit 
even when standards for the class have not been 
met. We are not advocating this practice. To the 
contrary, such an action may demonstrate to the 
student that little effort is necessary for passing, thus 
making the student more likely to fail subsequent 
courses. We are also not suggesting that course re- 
quirements be “dumbed down” to make it easier for 



average.^ Although these students participated in col- 
lege preparatory coursework, they probably learned 
little With such poor performance. Likewise, standard- 
ized testing in the high schools has shown little aca- 
demic benefit for students. The state of Illinois requires 
all CPS students to take the ACT examination at the 
end of eleventh grade. Despite substantial emphasis on 
preparation for this examination, 65 percent of CPS 
graduates receive a 17 or below, which is below all 
college-readiness benchmarks,^ Research conducted 
by CCSR shows that these low scores are tied to poor 
performance in students' coursework. Students who 
receive higher marks in their courses show higher 
gains on corresponding standardized tests. The strate- 
gies that are being proposed most strongly for high school 
reform must be accompanied with efforts to improve 
course performance (i.e., grades). By themselves, rigor- 
ous requirements and standardized tests are unlikely 
to substantially raise student achievement. 

Strategies for addressing dropout issues often entail 
special programs for at-risk students and multiple 
routes to graduation, splitting off students from the 
regular academic track.^The assumption behind such 
approaches is that off-track students are in need of a 
different type of education than regular students. This 
makes sense if there are a few students at risk of failure, 
but it is a questionable solution in typical schools where 
half the students eventually go off-track and fail to 
graduate. Addressing the educational needs of many 



Grades if They Have Not Shown Adequate Mastery 

students to pass. If a class is too easy, students may 
lose motivation to attend; they may be more likely 
to fail not only that class but also subsequent classes 
that require the knowledge and skills they should 
have learned. Students may also be unprepared for 
subsequent demands in college or the labor market. 
Instead, we are advocating that teachers and schools 
identify students who are failing, find out why they 
are failing, and then try to give them the support 
they need to recover from this failure. 
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students at risk of not graduating requires systemic 
change to core practices in the school/ 

Programmatic approaches to addressing dropping 
out are popular because they are easier to implement 
than systemic reforms/ and they target students 
who clearly need support. But besides being impracti- 
cal in schools where most students go off-track, they 
are rarely found to be effective/ A “second chance” or 
“skimming ofP strategy does little for students at risk 
for future failure, and it does not address problems 
of average and high-achieving students performing 
below their potentiak Furthermore, too many options 
and programs may lead to confusion and poor choices 
among students who most need guidance and have the 
fewest supports Too many disconnected programs 
can also decrease coherence in the instructional pro- 
gram of the school/^ This is not to say that programs 
and inteiA^entions for struggling students are not worth- 
while; we certainly should be identifying students in 
need of support. But programs and interventions that 
are disconnected from the core instructional program 
of the school may not be the best use of resources. 
Flexibility and tailored programs for a few students 
should not substitute for critical evaluation of schools 
instructional programming, and all programs should 
be developed to align coherently with the general in- 
structional plan of the school. 

At the beginning of this report, we noted that try- 
ing to address the myriad factors that affect students 
decisions to leave school was an overwhelming task. 
If we add to this list separate efforts to address low 
achievement, the competing demands on schools can 
be enormous. But reducing dropout and increasing 
achievement both come down to the same thing: 
improving students performance in their courses. 
Figuring out how to help students do better in their courses 
and receive higher grades will simidtaneously push students 
to higher levels of achievement (including student test 
scores) and keep more students in school. Unfortunately, 
this is not a common theme in current discussions 
about high school reform. 

Lack of attention to students’ grades may exist because 
grades are viewed as subjective and unreliable. Standards 
may be somewhat lower in schools that primarily en- 
roll low-achieving students; however, these differences 



seem to be modest. As shown in Figure 18, schools that 
enroll poorly prepared students do not have students 
graduating with high GPAs. Recall that grades strongly 
predict future outcomes, including college graduation 
and earnings in the workforce; clearly they are valid 
as indicators of students’ skills. Test scores are generally 
seen as objective measures across teachers, schools, and 
districts, but course grades are more predictive of future 
outcomes than test scores; they capture a broader range 
of skills measured over a longer period of time. 

Students Do Better in Their Coursework 
When They Have More Reasons to Come 
to Class and Work Hard 

Students academic preparation for high school is far 
less important for simply passing courses than is their 
behavior in high school, particularly their course at- 
tendance. Course passing rates are primarily determined 
by attendance. Almost all students who have good at- 
tendance finish their freshman year on-track. Schools 
know almost immediately which students are missing 
school or class, allowing them to determine why and 
develop strategies to improve attendance. This means 
working with students and parents, and it means 
thinking about attendance policies and instructional 
practices at the school. 

Students attend class more often when they have 
strong relationships with their teachers, and when they 
see school and their coursework as relevant and important 
for their fitture. The relationships that students have 
with teachers and other adults at school provide 
encouragement to attend and support for academic 
learning and persistence. School itself could be seen as 
relevant and important for the future, providing stu- 
dents with motivation to attend. Individual coursework 
can also be perceived as relevant — helping students to 
grow and understand their world better or providing 
preparation for college and the workplace. The more 
students see their school work as relevant for the future, 
the greater the likelihood that school as a whole will 
feel worthwhile. Other researchers who investigate 
high school reform have identified these same aspects 
of school climate — teacher-student relationships and 
the relevance of school for the future — as key in 
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addressing issues of failure and dropoutd^ This study 
adds to that literature by providing quantitative 
evidence from a large sample of schools to support 
conclusions that have been drawn from case studies, 
focus groups, informal observations, and program 
evaluations* Taken together, there are consistent themes 
from many sources that freshm all-year engagement 
and performance in school is higher in places with 
strong teacher-student relationships and where students 
see the relevance of what they are doing in school for 
their future* 

But what does it mean to work on relationships 
and relevance in high schools? Does building rela- 
tionships simply mean that teachers should be nice to 
students? Does increasing relevance mean introducing 
occasional units that are tied to work skills? Neither 
of those solutions seems adequate* Good relationships 
between teachers and students are not sufficient by 
themselves for high levels of student achievement or 
even for addressing high rates of failure* While suc- 
cessful programs often incorporate elements of personal 
relationships between teachers and students, programs 
that solely address relationships do not necessarily 
improve dropout rates or student achievement*^'^ 
Likewise, it seems doubtful that student achieve- 
ment or course performance would improve simply 
by introducing work-skill units or programs that are 
unconnected to the main academic content of students 
classes* Instead, school-based relationships develop as 
teachers and students work together to meet academic 
goals* Relevance comes from making academic content 
meaningful to students* 

A focus on students' course performance keeps 
attention on the factor that most directly affects 
graduation, and that simultaneously directly affects 
academic skills and postsecondary readiness* We can use 
course performance as a guide in two ways: identifying 
students who need support and identifying weak- 
nesses in schools’ instructional programming* In our 
previous report, we suggested that schools should be 
looking for patterns in student performance — by time 
of day, type of student, type of subject — to develop 
strategies to help schools identify particular groups of 
students, teachers, or structures that need attention. In 



this report, we have shown chat there are a number of 
indicators of academic performance that can be used 
to identify students risk of not graduating* Given what 
we know about what matters, schools may then ask: Is 
our instructional program set up to foster relationship 
building between school professionals and students? 
Are programs in the school organized coherently 
around students’ academic performance? Are students 
being monitored and provided supports as needed? Are 
teachers receiving feedback and support for relationship 
building with students and instructional relevance? 

Grades and attendance in CPS are alarmingly low, 
even among students testing above national norms in 
the eighth grade* Boys are doing particularly poorly, 
and not because they are studying or attending school 
much less than girls* In addition, nonwhite students, 
who make up the majority of the CPS student popu- 
lation, receive lower grades than white students after 
adjustments are made for elementary test scores, eco- 
nomic background, attendance, and study behavior* 
Poor course performance is a critical issue for CPS, and 
we need a better understanding of why some subgroups 
of students show particularly low grades* Traditional 
explanations — such as low motivation, attendance, or 
work effort — do not explain the discrepancies* 

Efforts to Improve High School Course 
Performance Do Not Rest Solely With 
High Schools 

Very good grades in high school are unlikely unless 
students have shown strong academic performance 
in elementary school; this suggests that high schools 
cannot address this issue alone* Elementary and middle 
schools should work with high schools to prepare students 
for the ninth-grade transition. Academic preparation 
in elementary school is also related to attendance in 
high school — students entering high school with high 
achievement are less likely to have serious absence prob- 
lems in high school than moderate or low-achieving 
students* Neild and Balfanz (2006) have shown that 
attendance and failure in eighth grade can be used to 
predict eventual dropout* Currently, CPS puts students 
in high school preparatory programs by their test scores, 
but why not use criteria, such as attendance and grades. 
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that are more predictive of success? Elementary teachers 
tend to know their students better than high school 
teachers. CPS might consider building communica- 
tion between middle school and high school teachers 
regarding expectations and supports for students in the 
transition to high schoold^ 

W? also need to actively spread the message to students 
and parents that grades and attendance matter a great 
deal Attendance is the most important determinant of 
passing classes and graduating. Even a week of absence 
per semester substantially increases the likelihood of 



failing a class. More importantly, grades are the most 
important determinant of graduating from high school, 
going to college, and graduating from college. Students 
who want to graduate from college — 78 percent of CPS 
seniors — should be aiming for B or higher averages in 
high school. The vast majority of CPS students want 
to go to college, and their parents support this goal. 
They should know that achieving this goal requires 
strong performance in high school course work. All 
students should be working for regular attendance 
and high grades. 



Chapter 4 Endnotes 

1 See discussion of the ninth-grade graduation link in reports 

hy the National Association of Secondaiy School Principals (2005), 
the AmetitmrS(h&i>I Board J&urmii 2004) and Achieve, Inc, 

(Jerald, 2006), and research by Neild and Balfanz (2006), and Cahill, 
Hamilton, and Lynch (2006), 

2 Se“e Roderick, Nagaoka, and Allensworth (2006) for a more detailed 
discussion of perceptions of the trade-off between high standards and 
diploma attainment. 

3 To be certain that the analyses of grades were not being overly 
influenced by the factors that affect course failure, identical analyses 
were performed predicting gmdes in the courses that students passed. 
The lesiihs were almost identical to those that incorporated faikues. 

4 Roderick, Nagaoka, and Allensworth (2006), 

5 Ibid. Scores below 17 place students in the bottom quariilc of 
students taking the ACT examination. According to ACT guidelines, 
students should score an 1 8 on the English portion of the test to have 
a >0 percent chance of obtaining a B or higher in college English and 
a 22 on the math portion to have a 50 percent chance of obtaining a 
B or higher in college algebra. 

6 For example, one of the main recommendations in a recent report 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals (2005) was 
that routes toward graduation be flexible; for example^ that there be 
kx>se standards for grade promotion. These suggestions echo plans 
here in Chicago. Likewise, several pix>grams place struggling students 
into special classes and schools; for example, this is the strategy that 
New York is taking for students at risk of dropping out. See Cahill, 
Hamilton, and Lynch (2006), 

7 The suggest JO Ji that we pay attention to core practices of the school, 
I'ather than just seeing dropout behavior as embedded within studejits, 
echoes a recommendation made by Lee and Bur learn (2003) after their 
research showed that dropping out was related to high school or^niza- 
tion and structure. 

8 In his essay on how to address dropout^ Rum huger (2006) describes 
evidence for programmatic and systemic appioaches for addiessing 
dropouts. He notes that there is little evidence that prog i^jn mat ic 
solutjcms are gejie rally effective, but that systematic approaches jnay 
often be too difficult to implement. 

9 Dynarski (2004). 

10 In Chicago, for example, graduation rates improved when all 
students were required to take a col lege- preparatory sequence and 
enroll in seven credits their freshman year. Prior to the new require- 
ments, majiy students took too few courses to graduate on time, 

11 Grades and fail me rates are better in schools with strong coherence 
in instructional programming. In addition to evidence presented in this 
report, the importance of coherence in instructional piogmmming is 
echoed in work we have done in elementary schools. See Newman n. 



Siiiith, Aliejis worth, ajid Biyk (2002). 

12 Roderick, Nagaoka, and Allensworth (2006); Noble and Sawyer 
(2002); and Miller (1998). 

13 A number of high school reform models that incorporate elements 
of personal relationships between teachers and students, as well as con- 
nections between school and the future, have been shown to be success- 
ful for addressiiig issues of dropout and freshman failure. For example, 
evaluatiojis of AVID ajid Talent Development — programs that empha- 
size strong social support among students and teachers — have shown 
ijii prove me nts iji attendance, achievement, and dropout lutes. See 
Watt, Powell, and Mcndiola (2004); and McFarland, Balfanz, Jordan, 
and LegtcTs (1998). From evaluations of four high school reform mod- 
els (including Talent Development), researchers at MDRC concluded 
that improvements in graduation rates can occur with instructional 
improvement that iiicliides increased personalization and supports for 
struggling studejits See Herlihy and Quint (2006). In their review of 
six effective diopoiit prevention and college attendance progi^ms for 
at-risk students, Fashola and Slavin (1998) found that the successful 
programs had several elements in common, including personalixarion 
between students and teachers, connections to an attainable future, and 
academic assistance to help students succeed in rigt^rc^us (not remedial) 
classes. In a large quantitative study of schools in Maryland, Kerr and 
Letgers (2004) found that those with small learning communkies have 
low^er diopotit rates than expected, and attribute this to impioved 
personalization. Based on their observations of schools that ^beat 

the odds” in terms of freshman promotion rates, Balfanz and Letgei's 
(2006) suggested that instruction should be connected to higher 
education and the workplace, as well as tied to support. Case studies of 
the fresh man transition by Roderick (2005), as well as interview's with 
dropouts (Bridgdand, Morison, and Dilulio, 2006), and interviews 
with students, parents, and teachers (Boston Youth Transitions Task 
Force, 2006), all emphasize the importance of teacher-student relation- 
ships for addressing issues of failure and/or dropout. Using a larg; 
quantitative national database, Lee and Burkam (2003) likewise found 
teacber-student relationships to significantly affect dropout rates. 

14 Sev Dynarski s (2004) review of dropout prevention programs. In 
Chicago, the initiative to break down large schools into smaller schools 
.s Licceeded s n i m p rov i tig pe rso n al izatio n and re I at io ns h i ps be twee ii 
teachers and students, but student achievement remained veiy low. See 
Kahne, Sporte, and de la Torre (2006). The small school initiative in 
Chicago has recognized the need to focus on instructional improve- 
ment in the schools. 

1 5 There is evidence that middle school tiansition programs can help 
students in their freshman year. See Mizelle and Irvin (2000); and 
Hertzog and Morgan (1999). 
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A Summary Model of High School Effects on Student Outcomes 



Preparing high school students for college and labor 
marker success is the key concern of high school 
reform, and graduating from high school is the 
minimum requirement that students need to achieve 
post-secondary success. We began this report by 
suggesting that we could address low graduation 
rates by focusing on students' performance in their 
classes. Here, we summarize our findings with 
the aid of a diagram (Figure 22), Our key outcome 
is high school graduation, which is shown on the 
far right of the chart. It is embedded within col- 
lege and labor market readiness as the most basic 
indicator of preparation that students obtain from 
high school. 

To get to graduation, students need to accu- 
mulate sufficient credits over at least four years. 
Passing classes is essential for accumulating credits, 
and students’ performance in their freshman year 
affects their likelihood of success in the subsequent 
years of high school. Figure 22 shows this sequence ; 
passing classes and credit accumulation are shown 
as embedded within general academic performance. 
Reducing failure and increasing credit accumula- 
tion are both about improving achievement, 

FIGURE 22 

A Summary of High School Effects on Student Outcomes 



Often we think of graduation as an outcome that 
results from many different influences — family, peers, 
community, schools — and it can seem like an over- 
whelming problem to try to manage. Yet, while all 
of these background factors are related to a student s 
likelihood of graduating, their influence works pri- 
marily through class performance; thus, the arrows 
in the diagram that show the influence of pre-high 
school characteristics do not point directly to gradu- 
ation but to the boxes that precede graduation. This 
suggests two potential mechanisms for improving 
graduation rates. At the very least, by looking at stu- 
dents' course performance as early as freshman year 
we can identify students at risk of not graduating who 
need the most support. We can tell which students 
are likely not to graduate from observable data that 
are readily available to schools. At the most, the effect 
that schools and teachers can have on course perfor- 
mance, beyond the influence of background factors 
and preparation, provides a direct lever to work on 
graduation rates — a lever that is more accessible to 
school professionals than personal or family factors, 
and that is more strongly tied to graduation than 
nonacademic factors. 
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Students academic preparation for high school and 
their background characteristics affect students likeli- 
hood of graduating in several ways. First, they affect 
the development of academic skills and behaviors that 
students will need in high school. The development 
of appropriate behaviors is particularly important be- 
cause passing courses depends primarily on students 
behaviors in high schook Failure is overwhelmingly 
tied to attendance, and this is represented by a thick 
arrow from attendance to passing classes and on-track 
in Figure 22. Higher achievement is also strongly deter- 
mined by students' behaviors in high school, but high 
grades are unlikely if students do not also have good 
academic preparation prior to high school. 

Students backgrounds and academic performance 
in elementary school also affect high school outcomes 
by leading students to enroll in specific high schools. 
Some schools are only accessible to high-achieving 
students, while enrollment in other schools depends on 
students' residential location or on student and parental 
efforts to enroll in non -neighborhood schools. High 
school climate and practices, in turn, affect students 
performance in their coursework. Many aspects of 
high school climate are affected by the composition 
of students who enroll in the school. However, even 
among schools serving similar student populations, 
there are differences in practices that affect students 
performance in their course work. 

Inside the school, relationships with teachers and 
peers provide students with reasons for coming to 
class and putting forth effort, while relationships in 
the larger school can provide motivation for attending 
schook Students are more likely to put forth effort if 
they view the work they are doing in their classes as 
relevant for their future, and if they are being pushed 
by the school to have high aspirations and make plans 
for the future. When schools can make the connection 
of high school work to students' futures, students are 
most likely to put forth effort to succeed. 



Relevance is just one feature of the instructional 
program of a schook which includes the rigor and 
coherence of classroom instruction, and the rigor and 
coherence of the broader instructional plan of the 
schook Rigor and coherence affect the extent to which 
students effort and preparation translate into learning 
through challenging, coherent content and tasks. 

An additional component of instruaional program- 
ming that we did not measure in our suiweys is the 
extent to which schools monitor student progress and 
provide supports that allow students to recover from 
failure. We include these elements in Figure 22 be- 
cause work by other scholars has suggested that schools 
can help students improve their academic performance 
through careful monitoring and support. At the 
classroom level, monitoring student achievement and 
developing methods for recovery, which is part of 
individualization and personalization of instruction, 
is facilitated by close relationships between teachers 
and students. Monitoring can also occur at the school 
level, with principals and counselors using data on 
course performance to identify students performing 
below expectations and developing plans for summer 
schook tutoring, and course scheduling. 

Improving students' course performance is a key 
mechanism for improving both graduation rates 
and academic achievement. This requires critical 
examination of core practices across the school and 
in individual classrooms — the extent to which in- 
struction is relevant, coherent, and rigorous — along 
with attempts to ensure monitoring and support for 
struggling students, as well as to build good relation- 
ships between teachers and students. 



Sidebar Endnotes 

A In their observations of schools that ^‘beat the odds" in terms 
of Jii nth 'grade piomotioji, Balfaiiz and Letgers (2006) found not 
only that they had strong instructional programs and a personal i/j::d 
structure hut also that they had monitoring systems to get students 
hack on-track. 
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Appendix A: Individual School Data 



TABLE 2 

Data for Figure 17 and Figure 18 



School Name 


Average Incoming 
Math Achievement 
in the School 


Eighth -Grade 
Math Test Scores, 
National Quartile 


Average Number 
of Days Absent 


Average 

GPA 


Amundsen 


251 


Bottom 


12.6 


1.6 


Amundsen 


251 


Second 


10.0 


1.9 


Amundsen 


251 


Third 


7.8 


2.3 


Amundsen 


251 


Top 


6.5 


2.6 


Bogan 


246 


Bottom 


15.8 


11 


Bogan 


246 


Second 


12.8 


1.4 


Bogan 


246 


Third 


9.3 


1.9 


Bogan 


246 


Top 


9.8 


2.0 


Brooks 


282 


Top 


2.7 


2.5 


Carver 


239 


Bottom 


10.5 


1.3 


Carver 


239 


Second 


9.1 


1.7 


Chicago Agricultural 


265 


Third 


4.1 


2.1 


Clark 


249 


Second 


7.2 


1.8 


Clark 


249 


Third 


5.6 


2.1 


Clemente 


243 


Bottom 


11.3 


1.7 


Clemente 


243 


Second 


8.7 


1.7 


Clemente 


243 


Third 


7.4 


2.1 


Clemente 


243 


Top 


7.3 


2.2 


Collins 


228 


Bottom 


17.7 


1.3 


Collins 


228 


Second 


15.5 


1.6 


Corliss 


236 


Bottom 


16.0 


1.3 


Corliss 


236 


Second 


10.5 


1.8 


Corliss 


236 


Third 


9.0 


2.1 


Crane 


232 


Bottom 


17.4 


1.4 


Crane 


232 


Second 


11.7 


1.8 


Crane 


232 


Third 


10.5 


2.2 


Crane Achievement Academy 


220 


Bottom 


20.3 


1.3 



Continued on next page 
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TABLE 2-CONTirJUED 

Data for Figure 17 and Figure 18 



School Name 


Average Incoming 
Math Achievement 
in the School 


Eighth-Grade 
Math Test Scores, 
National Quartile 


Average Number 
of Days Absent 


Average 

GPA 


Curie 


262 


Bottom 


4.5 


2.1 


Curie 


262 


Second 


5.4 


2.0 


Curie 


262 


Third 


4.5 


2.4 


Curie 


262 


Top 


3.5 


2.7 


CVS 


246 


Bottom 


16.7 


1.3 


CVS 


246 


Second 


15.3 


1.4 


CVS 


246 


Third 


13.2 


1.6 


CVS 


246 


Top 


12.5 


1.8 


CVS Achievement Academy 


220 


Bottom 


19.4 


1.2 


CVS Achievement Academy 


220 


Second 


16.7 


1.5 


Dougiass Middie 


226 


Bottom 


15.7 


1.4 


Dunbar 


245 


Bottom 


13.3 


1.5 


Dunbar 


245 


Second 


11.7 


1 J 


Dunbar 


245 


Third 


9.4 


2.1 


Englewood 


228 


Bottom 


17.2 


1.4 


Englewood 


228 


Second 


15.3 


1.7 


Englewood 


228 


Third 


10.8 


2.2 


Farragut 


239 


Bottom 


13.3 


1.2 


Farragut 


239 


Second 


9.5 


1.8 


Farragut 


239 


Third 


7.0 


2.3 


Farragut 


239 


Top 


5.5 


2.6 


Fenger 


231 


Bottom 


14.3 


1.7 


Fenger 


231 


Second 


13.0 


1.8 


Fenger 


231 


Third 


13.5 


2.0 


Foreman 


238 


Bottom 


12.8 


1.5 


Foreman 


238 


Second 


10.4 


1.5 


Foreman 


238 


Third 


7.7 


1.9 


Gage Park 


242 


Bottom 


12.4 


1.6 


Gage Park 


242 


Second 


12.6 


1.7 


Gage Park 


242 


Third 


8.1 


2.1 


Hancock 


248 


Second 


10.1 


1.6 


Harlan 


237 


Bottom 


14.3 


1.5 


Harlan 


237 


Second 


9.8 


2.0 


Flarlan 


237 


Third 


10.0 


2.2 


Harper 


227 


Bottom 


10.6 


1.3 


Harper 


227 


Second 


8.9 


1.7 


Harper 


227 


Third 


7.7 


1.8 


Hirsch 


234 


Bottom 


12.7 


1.2 


Hirsch 


234 


Second 


11.4 


1.5 



Coniinued on next page 
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TABLE 2-CONTirJUED 



Data for Figure 17 and Figure 18 



School Name 


Average Incoming 
Math Achievement 
in the School 


Eighth-Grade 
Math Test Scores, 
National Quartile 


Average Number 
of Days Absent 


Average 

GPA 


Hope 


263 


Third 


4.6 


2.3 


Hope 


263 


Top 


3,2 


2.7 


Hubbard 


255 


Bottom 


14.5 


1.3 


Hubbard 


255 


Second 


9.6 


1.8 


Hubbard 


255 


Third 


6.8 


2.2 


Hubbard 


255 


Top 


5.8 


2.6 


Hyde Park 


246 


Bottom 


18.0 


11 


Hyde Park 


246 


Second 


13.3 


1.6 


Hyde Park 


246 


Third 


9.9 


2.2 


Hyde Park 


246 


Top 


7,3 


2.6 


Jones 


294 


Top 


2.3 


2.8 


Juarez 


244 


Bottom 


8.4 


1.4 


Juarez 


244 


Second 


8.0 


1.7 


Juarez 


244 


Third 


6.3 


2.0 


Julian 


247 


Bottom 


11.8 


1.3 


Julian 


247 


Second 


9.8 


1.5 


Julian 


247 


Third 


8.8 


1.7 


Kelly 


249 


Bottom 


12.5 


1.3 


Kelly 


249 


Second 


9.2 


1.7 


Kelly 


249 


Third 


7.0 


2.1 


Kelly 


249 


Top 


5.0 


2.5 


Keivyn Park 


242 


Bottom 


12.2 


1.6 


Keivyn Park 


242 


Second 


11.1 


1.9 


Keivyn Park 


242 


Third 


10.6 


2.2 


Kennedy 


253 


Bottom 


10.1 


1.6 


Kennedy 


253 


Second 


9.3 


1.7 


Kennedy 


253 


Third 


7.2 


2.2 


Kennedy 


253 


Top 


5.3 


2.7 


Kenwood 


258 


Bottom 


16.9 


1.0 


Kenwood 


258 


Second 


9.5 


1.8 


Kenwood 


258 


Third 


6.8 


2.1 


Kenwood 


258 


Top 


5.4 


2.4 


Marlin Luther King 


274 


Third 


3.0 


2.5 


Martin Luther King 


274 


Top 


3.6 


2.5 


Lake View 


258 


Second 


7.1 


2.1 


Lake View 


258 


Third 


6.4 


2.5 


Lake View 


258 


Top 


5.1 


2.9 


Lane Tech 


289 


Third 


3.1 


2.6 


Lane Tech 


289 


Top 


2.5 


2.7 



Continued on next page 
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TABLE 2-CONTirJUED 

Data for Figure 17 and Figure 18 



School Name 


Average Incoming 
Math Achievement 
in the School 


Eighth-Grade 
Math Test Scores, 
National Quartile 


Average Number 
of Days Absent 


Average 

GPA 


Lincoln Park 


271 


Second 


9.7 


1.9 


Lincoln Park 


271 


Third 


7.0 


2.2 


Lincoln Park 


271 


Top 


3.1 


2.8 


Manley 


233 


Bottom 


9.1 


1.5 


Manley 


233 


Second 


9.8 


1.7 


Manley 


233 


Third 


8.2 


2.0 


Marshall 


231 


Bottom 


16.1 


1.2 


Marshall 


231 


Second 


12.2 


1.6 


Marshall 


231 


Third 


10.6 


1.9 


Mather 


250 


Bottom 


11.1 


1.5 


Mather 


250 


Second 


8.5 


1.8 


Mather 


250 


Third 


6.6 


2.2 


Mather 


250 


Top 


7.7 


2.3 


Morgan Park 


263 


Bottom 


13.2 


1.1 


Morgan Park 


263 


Second 


9.6 


1.6 


Morgan Park 


263 


Third 


5.6 


2.1 


Morgan Park 


263 


Top 


4.6 


2.5 


Moses Vines 


230 


Bottom 


11.8 


1.7 


North -Grand 


241 


Bottom 


3.4 


2.2 


^Jo^th- Grand 


241 


Second 


2.9 


2.7 


North-Grand 


241 


Third 


2.2 


3.2 


Northside Prep 


308 


Top 


0.6 


3.3 


Payton 


298 


Top 


1.9 


3.1 


Phillips 


227 


Bottom 


16.7 


1.5 


Phillips 


227 


Second 


15.2 


1.6 


Prosser 


266 


Third 


5.6 


2.3 


Prosser 


266 


Top 


5.3 


2.5 


Robeson 


224 


Bottom 


19.4 


1.2 


Robeson 


224 


Second 


14.9 


1.7 


Robeson Achievement Academy 


216 


Bottom 


16.7 


1.6 


Roosevelt 


241 


Bottom 


12.3 


1.5 


Roosevelt 


241 


Second 


10.7 


1.7 


Roosevelt 


241 


Third 


8.4 


2.0 


School ot Arts 


225 


Bottom 


13.4 


1.5 


Schurz 


246 


Bottom 


11.7 


1.3 


Schurz 


246 


Second 


11.2 


1.5 


Schurz 


246 


Third 


8.3 


2.0 


Schurz 


246 


Top 


8.0 


2.2 
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TABLE 2-OONTIUUED 

Data lor Figure 17 and Figure 18 



School Marne 


Average Incoming 
Math Achievement 
in the School 


Eighth-Grade 
Math Test Scores, 
National Quartlie 


Average Number 
of Days Absent 


Average 

GPA 


Senn 


240 


Bottom 


13.1 


1.3 


Senn 


240 


Second 


8.6 


1.8 


Senn 


240 


Third 


8.2 


2.0 


Simeon 


258 


Second 


5.6 


1.9 


Simeon 


258 


Third 


4.6 


2.1 


Simeon 


258 


Top 


5.4 


2.1 


Steinmetz 


250 


Bottom 


13.9 


1.3 


Steinmetz 


250 


Second 


11.7 


1.4 


Steinmetz 


250 


Third 


8.2 


1.9 


Steinmetz 


250 


Top 


6.4 


2.2 


Suliivan 


244 


Bottom 


11.3 


1.3 


Sullivan 


244 


Second 


9.9 


1.5 


Sullivan 


244 


Third 


6.6 


2.1 


Tatt 


257 


Bottom 


11.1 


1.4 


Taft 


257 


Second 


9.3 


1.5 


Taft 


257 


Third 


8,3 


1.9 


Taft 


257 


Top 


6.4 


2.3 


Technoiogy 


227 


Bottom 


13.3 


1.3 


Tiiden 


226 


Bottom 


20.0 


1.2 


Tiiden 


226 


Second 


18.0 


1.5 


Tiiden 


226 


Third 


17.5 


1.8 


Tiiden Achievement Academy 


221 


Bottom 


18.6 


12 


Von Steuben 


269 


Second 


6.3 


1.7 


Von Steuben 


269 


Third 


5.3 


2.1 


Von Steuben 


269 


Top 


4.6 


2.4 


Washington 


252 


Bottom 


10.5 


1.5 


Washington 


252 


Second 


12.0 


1.5 


Washington 


252 


Third 


7.8 


2.0 


Washington 


252 


Top 


6.7 


2.3 


Weiis 


239 


Bottom 


12.3 


1.5 


Wells 


239 


Second 


10.1 


1.9 


Wells 


239 


Third 


9.2 


2.1 


Westinghouse 
Achievement Academy 


217 


Bottom 


18.1 


1.4 


Young 


301 


Top 


2,3 


3.0 
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Appendix B: Description of Survey Measures 



TABLE 3 

CCSR Measures on School Climate and Instruction 



Measures from Surveys of Students 


Academic Support 
Among Peers 


Peer Classroom Behavior measures the degree to which students' classmates treat each other with 
respect j work together well, and help each other learji, and if other students disrupt class, like 
to put others down, and don t care about each other. Students’ reports refer to a specific class. 


Studants’ Sanse 0l Balonging measures students' reports of how personally connected they feel 
to the school. Students rate the degree to which the people at school feel like family, whether 
people at school care if they come to school, and whether they participate in activities at the 
school. 


Paar Support for Academic Achievement asks students if their friends try hard in school, talk 
about cl ass work, help each other prepare for tests, and think it is important to attend classes. 


Classroom Climate 


Academic Engagement examines student interest and engagement in learning. Students responded 
to items regarding whether they are interested in their class and the topics studied and work 
hard to do their best. Students-’ reports refer to a specific class. 


Classroom Personalism gauges whether students perceive that their classroom teachers give them 
individual attention and show personal concern for them. Students were asked if their teachers 
know and care about them, notice if they are having trouble in class, and are willing to help 
with academic and personal problems* Students’ reports refer to a specific class. 


Academic Press measures whecher teachers press all students toward academic achievement 
Students were asked if their teacher expects them to do their best, expects everyone to work 
bard, if the work is difficult and challenging, if you have to work hard to do well, and if the 
teacher asks difficult questions. Students' reports refer to a specific class. 


Parent -Student 
Relationships 


Parsnt Support for student learning gauges student views of their parents’ support for their school' 
work. Students were asked about how often their parents (or other adults) encourage them to work 
hard, do their homework, and take resptuisibility. 


Parental Press for academic achievement asks students about the frequency with which their 
parents or guardians talked to them about and encouraged them in their schoolwork. 


Safety and Discipline 


Incidence of Disciplinary Action measures how often students get into trouble and are disciplined. 
Students were asked how many times they were sent to the office, how often their parents were 
contacted about discipline problems, and how often they had been suspended from school. 


Safety reflects students’ sense of personal safety inside and outside the school and traveling to 
and from schooL 
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TABLE 3-COHTIHUED 

CCSR Measures on School Climate and Instruction 



Measures from Surveys of Students 


Schoolwide Orientation 


importance of High School for the Future includes questions about students’ attitudes regarding 
the importance of high school, such as whether grades in high school matter for success in 
college, classes give useful preparation for what students’ plan to do in life, if high school 
teaches valuable skills, whether what they learn in class is necessary for success in the future, 
and whether working hard in school matters for success in the workforce. 


School wida Academic Press for the future measures students' views of school norms of academic 
expectations. Students rept^rt on the degree to which all students are expected to work hard, stay m 
school, plan for their futures, and have high personal aspirations for their lives after graduation. 


Schooi Resources 


Tech Hardware Availability measures the extent to which students report computer hardware is 
available to them. 


School Clubs, after- school activities measures the extent to which students at the school report 
participating in school clubs or after-school activities. 


Sports Toams measures the extent to which students at the school patticipate in sports teams. 


Tutoring measures the extent to which students at the school participate in aftef'School ptogtams 
for help with schoolwork. 


Teacher-Student 

Relationships 


Student-Teacher Trust focuses on the quality of relationships between students and teachers. 
Students were asked whether they believe teachers can be trusted, care about them, keep their 
promises, and listen to students' ideas, and if they feci safe and comfortable with their teachers. 
In high-scoring schools, there is a high level of care and communication between students and 
teachers. 


Teacher Personal Support measures students' reports of teachers being there to help with personal 
matters. Students were asked whether there is a teacher who they can talk to about personal 
problems, who gives extra help with schoolwork, and who cares about how the student is doing. 




Measures from Surveys of Teachers 


Coherence and 
Cooperation 
Among Teachers 


Instructional Program Coherence assesses the degree to which teachers feel the programs at their 
school are coordmated with each other and with the schools mission. Teachers were asked if 
the materials in their schools are consistent both within and across grades, if there is sustained 
attention to quality program implementation, and if changes at the school have helped promote 
the schoofs goals for student learning. 




Collect! V6 Responsibility focuses on the extent of shared commitment among the faculty to 
improve the school so that all students learn. Teachers were asked how many colleagues feel 
responsible for students' academic and social development, set high standards of professional 
practice, and take responsibility for school improvement. 




Reflective Dialogue about practice reveals how much teachers talk with one another about instruction 
and student learning. Teachers reported how often they discuss curriculum and instruction as well 
as school goals, and how best to help students learn and how to manage their behavior. 




Teacher-Teacher Trust measures the extent to which teachers in school have open communication 
with and respect for each other. We asked, for example, whether teachers in the scliooJ trust and 
respect each other fed like they can discuss feelings and frustrations. 
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TABLE 3-CONTINUED 

CCSR Measures on School Climate and Instruction 



Measures from Surveys of Teachers 


Classroom Practice 


Assignment Demand asks teachers ho%v often they require students to complete different types of 
assignments {e*g-j short writing assignments of 1 or 2 pages, out-of-class readings, revisiojis of 
assignments) - Teachers report about a specific class- 


Individualization of Instruction asks teachers how often they adjust instructional strategies to respond 
to students' understanding, adjust pacing of a lesson, and modify their Icssojis to meet students' 
needs* Teachers report about a specific class* 


Personal Relationships with Students asks teachers how often students talk to them about their 
friends, families, personal problems, their progress in class, academic achievements, and how 
they are doing in other classes* Teachers report about a specific class. 


Support ot Testing and Learning Standards asks teachers to what extent they align their teaching 
emphases with state learning standards, whether they believe the standards are appropriate guide- 
lines, and whether test-score accountability lias helped the school focus on what’s best for students. 


Parent Interaction 


Teacher- Parent Interaction measures teachers' reports of positive interactions with parents — 
whether parciiis support their teaching, do their best to help their children learn, and have 
confidence in teacher expertise; whether teachers and parents consider each other partners in 
educating children, and staff work to build trusting relationships with parents 


Teacher- Parent Trust asks teachers whether they feel good about parents' support for their work, 
the extent to which they feel respected by their students' parents, whether teachers and parents 
think of each other as partners, whether staff work to build trusting relationships with parents, 
and whether parents have confidence in the expertise of teachers* 


Teachers' Feelings 
About the School 


Teacher Commitment to the School gauges the extent to which teachers feel loyal and committed 
to the school. Teachers reported whether they iotik forward to working in the school, would 
rather work somewhere else, and would recommend the school to parents. 


Teacher Self-Efficacy asks students how much they believe they can control disruptive behavior 
in the classroom, motivate students who show low interest, get students to believe they can do 
well in school work, and help students value learnijig. 


Teacher- Principal Trust measures the extent to which teachers feel their principal respects them* 
Teachers were asked if their principal looks out for the welfare of teachers and has confidence in 
their expertise, and if they respect the principal as an educator* 


Expectations for Students Going to ColiGge gauges whether teachers expect most students at the 
school to go to college, and help students plan for college, and if the curriculum is focused on 
getting students ready for college 



Mineasures come from the CCSR suiveys conducted m Spdug 2005. The survey Items thet were used to construct 
the measures, mid the psychometric properties of the measures, are available at ccsruclvcago.edu. 
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Appendix C: Correlations Involving Survey Measures 



E 



TABLE 4 

Significant School Correlations of Climate and Instruction with Student Outcomes 
Controlling for Student Backgrounds, Pre-High School Achievement, and School Composition 



Measures of Cliniate From Student Surveys 


Absences 


Failures 


GPA 


Code* 


Academic Support 
Among Peers 


Peer Classroofrt Behavior 








PEER 


Students' Sense of Belonging 






.23^ 


BELS 


Peer Support for Academic Achievement 


! 


-.20^ 


.29* 


PSAA 


Classroom Climate 


Academic Engagement 




-.24* 


.24* 


EMG6 


Classroom Personalism 


■.28* 




.35** 


PERC 


Academic Press 






22a 


PRES 


Parent-Student 

Relationships 


Parent Support tor Student Learning 








PARS 


Parental Press lor Academic Achievement 








PPAA 


Safety and Disci piine 


Incidence ol Disciplinary Action 








DISO 


Safety 


-.22^ 




22a 


SAFE 


Schooiwide 

Orientation 


Importance of High School lor the Future 




-.31* 


.35** 


FUTR 


Schoolwide Academic Press for the Future 




-.36** 




SLAP 


School Resources 


Computer Availability 


-.27* 




.22^ 


SXAV 


School Clubs, After-School Activities 


-.21'' 1 


-.23^ 


.35** 




Sports Teams 


-,22^ 


-.24* 


.27* 




Tutoring 










Teacher-Student 

Relationships 


Student-Teacher Trust 




-.40*** 


.47*** 


TRTS 


Teacher Personal Support 


-.36** 1 


-.27* 


.37** 


TSUP 



* Code : Jliese measure codes are pro\/tded for readers who would like Continued on next page 

to reference further infonnation on measure constnjction by visiting the 
CCSR Web site atccsr.uchic 3 g 0 .edu. 
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TABLE 4-GOHTirJUED 

Significant School Correlations of Climate and Instruction with Student Outcomes 
Controlling for Student Backgrounds, Pre-High School Achievement, and School Composition 



Measures of Climate From Teacher Surveys 


Absences 


Failures 


GPA 


Code* 


Coherence and 
Cooperation 


Instructional Program Coherence 


-0.23^ 


-0.26* 


0.25* 


PGMC 


Collective Responsibiifty Among Teachers 


-o.sr 




0.25^ 


COLR 


Reflective Dialogue About Practice i 








REFD 


Teacher-Teacher Trust 






0.23'^ 


TRTE 


Classroom Practice 


Assignment Demand 








ADMD 


Individualization of Instruction 






0.24-^ 


INDV 


Personal Relationships with Students 








PERT 


Support of Testing and Learning Standards 


0,28* 


0.28* 


-0.22^ 


STND 


Parent Interaction 


Teacher- Parent Interaction 








TPIN 


Teacher-Parent Trust 








TRPA 


Teachers' 
General Feelings 


Teacher Commitment to the School 








SCMT 


Teacher Self-Efficacy 








TEFF 


Teacher-Principal Trust 








TRPR 


Expectations of Students Going to College 








UEXP 



*'^*p<.Q01 *Code: Vwse measure codes are provided for readers who would Hke to 

Correlations were caiaMed using residuals from two-level HLMs that reference further nifomsafion on measure construction by visiting the CCSR 

predicted failures, absences, or grades with studer^tdeve! demographic ccsruchicago.edir 

characteristics (gender race, poverty, social status, school mobility In the 
three years before high school, age when began high school, days absent) 
and eighth-grade reading and math achievement, and two measures 
of student composition at the school level — avemge eighth-grade fTBS 
achievement of the freshman cohort, and average residential poverty level 
of the freshman cohort. 
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TABLE 5 



Correlations of School Climate and Instruction with Student Composition 



Measures of Climate From Student Surveys 


Average Incoming 
Achievement^ 


Poverty Level of 
Students^ 


Code* 


Academic Support 
Among Peers 


Peer Classroom Behavior 


0.61 *** 


-0.69 *** 


PEER 


Students' Sense of Belonging 


0.52 *** 


-0.23* 


BEES 


Peer Support for Academic Achievement 


0.23* 


0.17 


PSAA 


Classroom Climate 


Academic Engagement 


-0.32 ** 


0.37*** 


EN6G 


Classroom Personalism 


-0.23* 


0.30 ** 


PERC 


Academic Press 


0.09 


0.19 


PRES 


Parent -Student 
Relationships 


Parent Support for Student Learning 


-0.18 


0.60* 


PARS 


Parental Press tor Academic Achievement 


0.22^ 


0.04 


PPAA 


Safety and Discipline 


Incidence of Disciplinary Action 


-0.73 *** 


0.63 *** 


DISC 


Safety 


0.51 *** 


-0.28 * 


SAFE 


Schoolwide 

Orientation 


Importance of High School tor the Future 


0.07 


0.21 ^ 


EUTR 


Schoolwide Academic Press for the Future 


0.31 ** 


-0.16 


SLAP 


School Resources 


Computer Availabifity 


0.38*** 


'0.21 * 


SXAV 


School Clubs, After-School Activities 


0.30* 


0.14 




Sports Teams 


0.57*** 


'0.25 A 




Tutoring 


0.05 


0.08 




Teacher- Student 
Relationships 


Student-Teacher Trust 


-0.05 


0.00 


TRTS 


Teacher Personal Support 


0.22^ 


0.14 


TSUP 




Measures of Climate From Teacher Surveys 


Average Incoming 
Achievement^ 


Poverty Level of 
Students^ 


Code* 


Coherence and 
Cooperation 


Instructional Program Coherence 


0.08 


-0.02 


PGMC 


Collective Responsibility Among Teachers 


0.19 


-0.19 


COLR 


Reflective Dialogue About Practice 


0.12 


0.01 


REFD 


Teacher-Teacher Trust 


0.01 


0.04 


TRTE 


Classroom Practice 


Assignment Demand 


-0.36 


0.48 *** 


ADMD 


Individualization of Instruction 


-0.06 


0.12 


INDV 


Personal Relationships with Students 


-0.05 


0.12 


PERT 


Support of Testing and Learning Standards 


-0.44 


0.49 *** 


STND 


Parent Interaction 


Teacher-Parent interaction 


-0.29* 


0.24^ 


TPIN 


Teacher-Parent Trust 


0.57*** 


-0.40 *** 


TRPA 


Teachers' 
General Feelings 


Teacher Commitment to the School 


0.51 *** 


-0.44 *** 


SCMT 


Teacher Self-Efficacy 


0.23 A 


0.03 


TEFF 


Teacher-Principal Trust 


0.25* 


0.00 


TRPR 


Expectations of Students Going to College 


0.52*** 


-0.35 ** 


UEXP 



These are correfalions without any adjustments for students' background characteristics. 

^p<.10, *p<.05, *^*p<.001 

^Defined as the average incoming eighth-grade math score on the fJBS 

^Defined as the aggregate poverty of students' residentiaf census bfock groups, where poverty was 
measured as the percent of families below the poverty line and the male unempfoyment rate 

*Code: These measure codes are provided for readers who would like to reference further infonnation 
on measure construction by visiting the CCSR Web site at ccsr.uchicago.edu. 
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Appendix D: Summaries of Models 



TABLE 6 

Coefficients from Full Model Predicting Course Absences 



Level 2 


CoBfficiBnt 


T-ratio 


Intercept 


8,925 


33,886 *** 


Average Incoming Achievement in School 


-2,034 


-4.850 — 


Average Poverty Level in School 


-0,142 


-0,425 




Level 1 


Coefficient 


T-ratio 


Male 


0,806 


7,137 *** 


African-American 


-0,966 


-3,654 *** 


American Indian 


-0,032 


-0,022 


Asian 


-2.774 


-7.597 *** 


Latino 


-1.397 


-5,872 *** 


Poverty 


0.758 


7.172 


Social Status 


0.091 


0,916 


Moved Once in 3 Years Before High School 


0.944 


7,430 *** 


Moved Twice in 3 Years Before High School 


2.632 


13,557*** 


Moved 3^- Times In 3 Years Before High School 


5.424 


16,703 *** 


Eighth-Grade Math ITBS Score 


-0.048 


-16,820 *** 


Eighth-Grade Beading ITBS Score 


-0,008 


-3,087 ** 


Began School Early 


-1.852 


-4.445 *** 


Slightly Old-tor-Grade When Began High School 


0.275 


2,070 * 


Months Old-for-Grade When Began High School 


0,268 


17,199 *** 



^p<.io;p<05. **^p<ooi 

The vanable repfesenting absences is 
slightly skewed (skew^tS). Models 
were also run on the log of absences, 
which has a normal dlstrlbutiom 
However the results were very similar 
so models using the untransformed 
outcome are displayed here for ease 
of Interpretabillty. 



TABLE 7 

Variance Components from Models Predicting Course Absences (in Days) 



Model 


Unexplained 
Level 1 Variance 
(Individual Level) 


Unexplained 
Level 2 Variance 
(School Level) 


1, Unconditional 


86,0 


18.8 


2. With background characteristics plus student achievement 
at level 1 


79.2 


10.7 


3, With background characteristics plus student achtevernent 
and school composition at level 2 


71,5 


4.9 
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TABLE 8 



Coefficients From Full Models Predfcling Course Failure Rates 



Model without Model with 

Freshman Attendance Freshman Attendance 



Level 2 


Coefficient 


T-ratio 


Coelficient 


T-ratio 


[ntercept 


2.530 


30.839 *** 


1.775 


27.506 *** 


Average Incommg 
Achfevement in School 


-0.416 


-3,166 


0.196 


1921 


Average Poverty Level in School 


-0.276 


-2.627* 


-0.240 


-2.924 ** 




Level 1 


Coefficient 


T-ra1io 


Coelficient 


T-ratio 


Male 


1.006 


22,440*** 


0.644 


20.096 *** 


Alrtcan-Amencan 


0.128 


1.222 


0.387 


5.365 *** 


American Indian 


0.055 


0.096 


0.370 


1.022 


Asian 


-0.567 


-3.903 *** 


0.354 


3.726 *** 


Latino 


0.091 


0,960 


0.421 


6.537*** 


Poverty 


0.220 


5.246*** 


-0.030 


-1.001 


Social Status 


0.008 


0,212 


-0.050 


-1.825 


Moved Once in 3 Years 
Before High School 


0.293 


5.801 *** 


-0.004 


-0.102 


Moved Twice in 3 Years 
Before High School 


0.787 


10.231 *** 


-0.005 


-0.080 


Moved 3+ Times in 3 Years 
Before High School 


1.443 


11.237 *** 


-0.233 


-2.275 * 


Eighth-Grade Math ITBS Score 


-0.022 


-19.467*** 


-0.007 


-8.825 *** 


Eighth-Grade Reading ITBS Score 


-0.001 


-0.994 


0.001 


1.077 


Began School Early 


-0.555 


-3.350 ** 


0.075 


0.670 


Slightly Old-tor- Grade 
When Began High School 


0.036 


0,679 


-0.031 


-0.839 


Months Ofd-tor-Grade 
When Began High School 


0.073 


11.798 *** 


0.004 


0.759 


Study Behaviors 






-0.324 


-15.186*** 


Days Absent 






0.319 


124.151 *** 



^p<jo;p<05. ^p<ot ^^p<ooi 



TABLE 9 

Variance Components from Models Predicting Course Failure Rales 



Model 


Unexplained 
Level 1 Variance 
(Individuai Level) 


Unexplained 
Level 2 Variance 

(School Level) 


1. Unconditional 


12.43 


1.16 


2. With student background characteristics a1 level 1 


11.30 


0.78 


3. With background characteristics plus student achievement 
at levei 1 


11.46 


0.52 


4. With background characteristics plus student achievement 
and school composition at level 2 


11.45 


0.46 


5. With student background characteristics, achievement, school 
composition and freshman absence rates and studying 


3.44 


0.26 
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TABLE 10 



Coefficients From Full Models Predicting GPA 



Model without Freshman Model with Freshman 

Attendance and Studying Attendance and Studying 



Level 2 


Coefficient 


T-ratio 


Coefficient 


T-ratio 


Intercept 


1.973 


83.396 *** 


2.221 


104.223 *** 


Average Incoming 
Achievement in School 


0.138 


3.860 *** 


-0.063 


-1.886 


Average Poverty Level in School 


0.081 


2.323 ** 


0.068 


2.493 * 




Level 1 


Coefficient 


T-ratio 


Coefficient 


T-ratio 


Male 


-0.408 


-34.452 *** 


-0.323 


-30.487 *** 


African- American 


-0.196 


-7.088 *** 


-0.309 


-12.950 *** 


American Indian 


-0.062 


-0.411 


-0.130 


-1.087 


Aslan 


0.375 


9.79 *** 


0.100 


3.186 ** 


Latino 


-0.109 


-4.373 ** 


-0.208 


-9.756 *** 


Poverty 


-0.061 


-5.474 *** 


-0.009 


-0.928 


Social Status 


-0.002 


-0.191 


0.000 


-0.009 


Moved Once in 3 Years 
Before High School 


-0.079 


-5.929*** 


-0.003 


-0.275 


Moved Twice in 3 Years 
Before High School 


-0.207 


-10.187 *** 


-0.023 


-1.189 


Moved 3+ Times in 3 Years 
Before High School 


-0.3S6 


-10.448 *** 


0.045 

1 


1.320 


Eighth-Grade Math ITBS Score 


0.009 


30.691 *** 


0.006 i 


22.980*** 


Eighth-Grade Reading ITBS Score 


0.001 


2.587 


0.001 


2.770 ** 


Began School Early 


0.225 


5.148 *** 


0.048 


1.313 


Months Old-for-Grade 
When Began High School 


-0.021 


-12.955*** 


-0.003 


-2.385 * 


Study Behaviors 






0.203 


28.819*** 


Days Absent^ 






-0.083 


-97.154 *** 






TABLE 11 

Variance Components from Models Predicting GPA 



Model 


Unexplained 
Level 1 Variance 
(Individual Level) 


Unexplained 
Level 2 Variance 

(School Level) 


t Unconditional 


1.01 


0.18 


2, With background characteristics plus student achievement 
at level 1 


0,83 


0.06 


3. With background characteristics plus student achievement, 
absences, and study behaviors at level 1 


0.38 


0.04 


4. With background characteristics plus student achievement 
and school composition at level 2 (not controlling for 
absences and study behaviors) 


0.79 


0.03 


5. With student background characteristics, achievement, school 
composition, freshman absence rates and study behaviors 


0.38 


0.03 



^ For simplicity, days absent was 
entemd in this model without tmns- 
formation (although extreme values 
of greater than 40 were tnmmed to 
40). Because It Is somewhat posi- 
tively skewed, the models were re- 
run with the square root of absence, 
which has only a slight positive skew. 
The square root of absences showed 
a slightly stronger relationship with 
grades, and similar patterns were 
observed. 
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